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District Organizations to Be 
Completed This Month 


T HAS been my privilege to attend organizational 
meetings of District 6, held in St. Paul, February 
18 and 19, and District 4, held in New Orleans 
April 22 and 23. Both meetings were miniature Na- 
tional Conventions and the programs were not only. in- 
teresting but exceedingly constructive. The enthusiasm 
of the delegates indicated a keen interest in the possibili- 
ties of the district organizations and the success of the 
districts is a foregone conclusion. 


Reports from Districts 3, 7 and 9 were just as enthusi- 
astic. “The remaining Districts will be organized this 
month on the dates shown below: 


District No. 1.—The New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., May 15 and 16. Registration fee, $2.50. 


District No. 2.—William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., May 20. Register now—with National Director 
David Goldman (President of the Pittsburgh Local As- 
sociation), care The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(After the meeting the delegates will be guests at the 
Pittsburgh Association’s night meeting.) 


District No. 5.—Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 20 and 21. 


District No. 8.—Plaza Hotel 
May 13, 14, and 15. 


District No. 10.—Seattle, Washington, in conjunc- 
tion with the Pacific Northwest Conference,* May 13 
and 14. (President Reed will attend.) 


District No. 11.—El Encanto Hotel, Santa Barbara, 
California, May 10 and 11, in conjunction with the 
California Conference of Retail Credit Granters and 
Bureau Managers.* (President Reed will attend.) 





San Antonio, Texas, 


Suggestions have been received from several districts 
that the districts outlined in The Crepir Wor -p of last 
July be changed as follows: 

Superior, Wis., from District 5 to District 6 (on ac- 
count of its nearness to Duluth). Kentucky from Dis- 
trict 5 to District 4. 

District 5 to comprise the States of Ohio, Michigan, 
and the Province of Ontario. District 9 to include 
Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Utah. District 
11, Northern California, Nevada and Hawaii. District 
12, Southern California and Arizona. District 13, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. District 2, New York 
and New Jersey. District 14, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia and District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The proposed changes afford a more equitable distribu- 
tion based on membership and will give the several dis- 
tricts the representation on the National Board to which 
they are entitled. The district set-up must, of course, be 
approved at the Rochester Convention, the constitution 
and by-laws being amended accordingly. 


L. S. CRowpDeErR. 





“Elaborate programs have been arranged for both of these 
conferences and complete reports of the proceedings will be 
published in our June issue. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


“All’s Well That Ends Well - -” 


S PROOF of the value of vigilance in pre- 
venting the spread of erroneous impres- 
sions, we submit the following episode, 

which has just been brought to a happy conclusion. 
The March issue of 7'he Amos Parrish Magazine 
contained a little item which aroused the ire of 
many retail credit executives. 

Letters, forcible in language and strenuous in 
tone began to pour into the National Office, re- 
sulting in the following letter: 

March 25, 1935. 
Mr. Amos Parrish 
c/o Amos Parrish & Co. Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Parrish: 

This is in reply to your question appearing in The 
Amos Parrish Magazine for March, on page 22, which 
reads as follows: 

“DON’T you agree that somebody—above 

the credit manager—who has the STORE’S 

WHOLE WELFARE at heart rather than 

any mere collection-record— 

“Should certainly see, analyze and O.K. 
every letter that goes out dunning a charge 
account customer ?” 





I most certainly do not agree with you that letters 
dunning a charge customer should be analyzed and ap- 
proved by somebody above the Credit Manager. 

The Manager of Credit Sales is the logical man to 
write such letters, or to approve them, if written by a 
member of his staff. He knows the condition of his ac- 
counts, he knows many of his customers personally and 
he is at all times interested in building sales and good will 
for the firm he represents. 

He appreciates the fact that his progress depends not 
only upon high collection percentages and low bad debt 
losses, but on increased credit sales as well. He is not 
only responsible for the acceptance or rejection of ap- 
plications for credit, but for the control of his accounts 
and for a large part of the store’s assets—frequently 
running into millions of dollars. If he is capable of do- 
ing this work well, he surely is capable of using the 
proper judgment in his contacts with the store’s custom- 
ers, either by correspondence or otherwise. 

That the building of sales has not been overlooked is 
indicated by the increase in credit sales over cash sales. 

The collection in full, in the early part of 1930, of 
open accounts receivable on the books of the retailers of 
the country at the time of the Stock Market crash in the 
fall of 1929, with a loss slightly less than 1 per cent, 
was a tribute to the ability and excellent judgment of 
the Managers of Credit Sales. 

The fact that the average loss on charge accounts for 
1932 was 1.4 per cent and for 1933 1.2 per cent—a sub- 
stantial part of which has since been collected—and that 
the loss for 1934 will be less than 1 per cent, coupled 
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with the further fact that, as stated above, credit sales 
are increasing and cash sales decreasing, is evidence that 
the Managers of Credit Sales have measured up to their 
responsibilities in a most excellent manner. 

For your enlightenment, we are sending you, by sepa- 
rate mail, copies of our magazine, The Crepir Wor .p, 
for the months of September, 1934, and February, 1935. 
In the September issue you will note that I refer to the 
Manager of Credit Sales as a key executive, a builder of 
sales and of good will, and in the February issue he is 
lauded for his accomplishments during the depression. 

I know of no other department of retailing that made 
a showing comparable to that of the Manager of Credit 
Sales in the trying years through which we have passed. 
Upon investigation, I am confident you will find this to 
be true and will agree with me that the Manager of 
Credit Sales is not only the logical one to write or ap- 
prove all credit letters, but the only one. 

Cordially yours, 
L. S$. CRowpeEr, 
General Manager-Treasurer. 


LSC:MR 


Give Amos Parrish credit for rising nobly and 
manfully to the occasion—in the following article 
appearing in the April issue of his magazine: 


Once in this little magazine we wrote a fable that went 
something like this: “Once upon a time there was a 
controller who smiled.” 

And thereafter controllers said that we said all con- 
trollers were crabs. Now we didn’t mean all controllers 
—we just meant most of those we had ever seen. In fact 
we've even heard a controller or two laugh. But we 
won't tell you what at. 

We once wrote another fable to the effect that “We 
once knew a buyer who did a good job, both in buying 
and selling.” 

Whereupon buyers said we were always taking cracks 
at them. Now, of course, we are for buyers—those who 
know how to sell as well as buy. And we have actually 
known some who do. ! 

Last month we said, “Don’t you agree that somebody 
—above the credit manager—who has the store’s welfare 
at heart rather than any mere collection-record— 

“Should certainly see, analyze and O.K. every letter 
that goes out dunning a charge account customer?” 

As with most generalities we or you ever perpetrated, 
this one of ours was a little silly. And were we socked 
for it! And, in our opinion, rightly so. Credit men 
wrote in saying, ““We need no censorship.” 

Now, of course, we had no right to snort about all 
credit managers because there are credit managers who 
need nobody censoring their dunning literature and who 
have the welfare of the whole store at heart, just as much 
as any store president has and more than some. Because, 
of course, there are credit managers, scores of them, who 
do excellent jobs. And many of them get far less credit 
than they deserve for the work they do. 

We didn’t mean to imply that all credit managers 
would make better undertakers than credit managers. 
We were talking about only the long faces and sour ones 
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who, perhaps after all, have come by their long-faceness 
and sourness quite naturally, but who have forgotten 
that the job of a store is to sell—at a profit. 

But if our two paragraphs resulted in only one set of 
credit letters being checked over to see if they were 1935 
models, the two paragraphs did their jobs, in spite of 
their generalities. 

By the way, how about looking over your recent credit 
letters today? If they’re good, give your credit man the 
raise he’s deserved for a long time. If they’re crabby, 
send your credit-crab to see Will Rogers in “Life Begins 
at 40” and tell him not to take himself so seriously. 


A better suggestion—if you’ll permit the last 
word, Mr. Parrish—is this: 

Send him to the four-day National Convention 
and Credit Sales Conference of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association to be held in Rochester, 
New York, June 18-21, 1935. 


» »> » 


Convention Attendance—A Dividend 
Paying Investment 


ETAIL executives who recognize the impor- 
tance of the credit office as a builder of sales 
and the part played therein by the Man- 

ager of Credit Sales will insist that he attend the 
National Convention and credit-sales conference 
to be held at Rochester, New York, June 18-21, 
inclusive. The expense and time involved are 
more than offset by the knowledge gained. It is, 
as a matter of fact, an investment and by no means 
an expense. 

Every credit executive who has had the good 
fortune to attend a National Convention of our 
Association will testify to the benefits he has re- 
ceived from the contacts with his fellow-credit 
executives. The interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences and the discussion of procedure proved of in- 
estimable value. 

The general sessions, lasting from nine to one 
o’clock daily, and the Group Conferences from 
two to five o’clock in the afternoon, are replete 
with worth-while discussions—discussions pertain- 
ing to important phases of credit, all of vital in- 
terest to the retailer and particularly to the Man- 
ager of Credit Sales. 

Several of the outstanding addresses follow: 
“Building For the Future,” “Prompt Collections 
As a Sales Builder,” “How the New Deal Af- 
fects Credit,” “How Credit Executives Can Be 
Leaders,” “Promoting Credit Sales,” “More Busi- 
ness From Present Customers,” “Retaining Cus- 
tomer’s Good Will When Declining Accounts.” 
There will be many other subjects of equal inter- 
est and importance. 

At the Group meetings, through informal dis- 
cussions of representatives in attendance, much im- 
portant information is developed, many perplex- 
ing problems considered (often to a satisfactory 
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solution) and procedure in which the credit execu- 
tives are interested is explained. 

The principal lines of retailing, such as Depart- 
ment Store, Men’s and Women’s Wear and Shoe, 
Furniture, Hardware and Building Material, Pub- 
lic Utility, have separate meetings and these ses- 
sions alone more than justify attendance at our 
National Convention. (See complete list of 
Group Conferences below.) 

Regardless of the ability or experience of your 
Manager of Credit Sales, he needs the ideas and 
experiences of other members of the credit fra- 
ternity. He profits through the personal contacts 
and returns to his office not only keener mentally 
but with ideas that can be put into immediate prac- 
tice, with profit to the firm he represents—ideas 
that will result in increased sales, improved col- 
lections and smaller bad debt losses and—equally 
as important, the building of good will for your 
store. 

Instruct your credit manager now to arrange his 
work to be absent the week of June 16-22, in- 
clusive and insist upon his attending what should 
prove the outstanding credit-sales conference in 
the history of this Association. 

Credit executives of the nation are proud of 
their accomplishments and the results of their ef- 
forts throughout the depression. Accounts receiv- 
able representing open charge accounts on the 
books of the retailers were collected in full with 
an average loss of but slightly more than 1 per 
cent and without sacrificing the store’s business or 
good will, a performance unequaled by any other 
department of the business and a most outstanding 
record. Credit education and credit cooperation 
brought about largely through the efforts of the 
National Retail Credit Association in its twenty- 
three years of activity in the interest of retailers 
contributed materially to this result. 

> >» > 


Ten Group Conferences Scheduled 


The following group conferences have been 
definitely scheduled as part of the working pro- 
gram of the National Convention: 


Department Stores 

Men’s Wear, Women’s Wear, and Shoes 

Automobiles, Tires, and Accessories 

Hardware and Building Materials 

Furniture, Electrical Appliances and Musical 
Instruments 

Jewelry 

Finance and Loan 

Petroleum 

Dairy 


Members are invited to send any questions or 
suggestions—for the programs of these confer- 
ences—to the National O fice. 











ROBABLY you are wondering what the title of 

my address means. It means simply this: That 

what is right before our eyes, we fail to see, and it 
is a truism that the obvious is seldom observed. Remem- 
ber the story of the invisible man by Mr. Chesterton ? 

I wish to place before you for your consideration a 
problem of the most tremendous importance—upon the 
solution of which, in my humble opinion, the future wel- 
fare and prosperity of our country depend. After pre- 
senting the problem, I will attempt to offer my solution. 

According to my reading of the statistics, 1927 was 
one of the most prosperous years in America’s existence. 
During that year there were upward of 70 billions of 
dollars paid in wages. Our exports were somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 10 billions. Last year, 1934, less 
than 23 billion dollars were paid in wages and our ex- 
ports dropped to less than three billion dollars. Now, 
even in the year 1927, according to statements which I 
have heard, there were more than three million persons 
unemployed. 

Today, according to the government statistics, and the 
statistics of the American Federation of Labor, our un- 
employed citizens of this country number approximately 
1i million persons. I do not believe that even this alarm- 
ing total is accurate, because, from my understanding of 
the manner in which these estimates are secured, it pre- 
cludes the possibility of including the boys and girls who 
have reached a workable age since 1931. In a country 
of 135 million population, it is conservative to say that 
no fewer than 9 million young men and women have en- 
tered the employable class in the past five years. 

In the next two months more than one hundred thou- 
sand men and women will receive degrees from the uni- 
versities in our land. What became of the university 
men and women who received degrees last year? How 
many of them are employed? It is estimated only one 
out of fifteen! Again the government figures of the un- 
employed do not include the professional men and women 
—doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers, surveyors, archi- 
tects, contractors—or the stenographers, trained nurses, 
and members of other professions whose incomes have 
been so reduced that they are practically unemployed. 

So I believe it is safe to say that there are presently 
in the United States more than 20 million persons in a 
state of unemployment. If you allow but three depend- 
ents to each person so unemployed, we must face the 
staggering realization that there are nearly 80 million 
persons in the United States without purchasing power. 
If you think my figures are too large, although I am 
confident they are conservative, knock off 10 or 20 million 
and we will still be in a startling condition, a condition 
which demands the thought, the earnest, serious thought 
of every patriotic citizen. 

Our exports last year were less than 3 billion dollars. 
Will our exports increase each year? I am afraid not. 
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The Invisibility 


Of the Obvious 


By WILLIAM H. BYRNES, Jr., LL.B. 
Judge of the Civil District Court, New Orleans, La. 


I believe that the days of industrial imperialism have 
gone forever. I can offer you three reasons why I be- 
lieve that eventually we must depend on our own market 
for the consumption of our products. 

First, many, many of our American manufacturers 
have in a way betrayed America. They have established 
great plants in various countries overseas, and there, with 
cheaper labor, produce their manufactured products for 
the export trade. Thousands and thousands of workers 
in America have lost their positions in this way. 

Second, many foreign countries have been thoroughly 
mechanized. They have gone into mass production in a 
big way and are producing more than they themselves can 
consume. Many products which they now produce by 
machine are products they formerly bought from us. 

Third, immediately after the World War, nearly 
all the nations of the world attempted to make them- 
selves as independent as possible by attempting to pro- 
duce everything necessary for existence within their own 
boundaries. Therefore, I have no great hopes for a large 
increase in our exports. This is certainly true of our 
beloved Southland. Our staple crop of cotton has been 
one of the most unfortunate victims of these conditions. 
Brazil, Argentina, Egypt, Africa, are producing tremen- 
dous quantities of cotton. Our cotton export trade has 
become insignificant. 

Therefore, to whom must we look for our purchasers? 
We must look to our own people. If the 80 million peo- 
ple of whom I spoke a moment ago, who are now with- 
out any purchasing power, had the money to buy our 
goods—it would be infinitely more advantageous to our 
country than all the exports that we could possibly create 
in the next few decades! Our exports reached their 
maximum in 1922 when they amounted to 11 billion dol- 
lars. Put the 20 million people unemployed in Amer- 
ica to work at a wage consistent with the ideals of 
American citizenship, not less than $125 or $150 per 
month, and we could dispose of a cotton crop of twenty 
million bales. 








Editor’s Note: 


This article is from an address before 
the First Annual Convention of the 
Fourth District of the National Retail 
Credit Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 22, 1935. 











The purchasing power of these citizens would far, far 
exceed the total of all the exports we could send to 
foreign lands. 

Let us now take up for a moment another condition in 
our country at this time, which adds seriously to the 
perplexity of our problem: 
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The span of life has increased in America with leaps 
and bounds. There are 17,600,000 people in the United 
States over the age of sixty. The mortality tables of the 
great life insurance companies were raised two years ago 
from 70 to 77. There are more than three times as 
many persons living today over the age of 60 in propor- 
tion to our population than there were 70 years ago in 
proportion to the population then. A wonderful tribute 
to science. A marvelous boon to the living. But a seri- 
ous additional difficulty in relieving unemployment. 

But this is not all! The statement which I am now 
about to make to you is really terrifying: Suppose you 
went back today to the very peak of prosperity, which we 
reached in 1927. Suppose that every single article manu- 
factured in that year would again be manufactured this 
year. Suppose that every acre of ground produced what 
it produced in 1927. In other words, suppose that every- 
thing that was done in 1927 was done again in 1935. 
We could in this year do all of the things which we did 
in 1927, with 80 per cent of the workers it took to do 
them in 1927 because of improved labor-saving devices 
and more efficient methods. 

Now, let me ask you this question: How in the name 
of “common sense” can you, year by year, decrease the 
number of possible jobs and, at the same time, add mil- 
lions and millions to your population who must find 
work? Is there a solution? I personally believe that 
there is one and a permanent one. It is this: 

Machinery should be divided into two main groups. 
In the first group would be those machines which do 
work that man cannot do, or which produce or manu- 
facture products which cannot be made by hand. Ma- 
chines in this group would not be taxed or forced to 
make a contribution of any kind to the government, be- 
cause they actually put people to work. In the second 
group would be machinery or machines which do work 
that man can do, or produce and manufacture products 
that man can make by hand. These machines should be 
termed Jabor-saving devices and should be forced to 
contribute to the government a fixed amount per day for 
each man’s work done by them. 

I think one illustration will convey to you what I 
mean by the foregoing classification: Men cannot gen- 
erate electric current by the use of their hands. There- 
fore, an electric power house that produces electric cur- 
rent would be doing work that man cannot do and would 
be placed in the beneficial class. The current which these 
machines create lights our cities, runs our street cars, 
and operates our factories. Thousands of men and 
women are given jobs by the use of it. 

But—if I take that electric current and attach it to a 
drill and use that drill to tear up the streets of New 
Orleans, and that drill does the work that it took twenty 
men to do fifteen years ago, the drill would be a Jabor- 
saving device and the operator or user of that drill would 
be compelled to pay to the government a certain number 
of cents for each man’s work done by that drill. For 
example: If the rate agreed upon was five cents for 
each man’s work done, the operator of that drill would 
be obliged to pay the government one dollar for each 
day’s work done by it. 

Before I go any further into this discussion, let me 
first state what would be done with the money so col- 
lected. It would be used solely and only for the benefit 
of the workers of the nation, that is, it would be used to 
create mew work not now being done by private enter- 
prise, and the amount of new work which could be 
created, if necessary, beneficial work, approximates the 
infinite. If, because of the existence of this fund so de- 
rived, millions would be drawn back into the natural 
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channels of trade and a surplus remained in the fund, 
this surplus should be used for old-age pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, free hospitalization, and other bene- 
fits for the workers of the nation, but not a cent should 
ever be diverted from the main purpose or theory of my 
plan, to wit: that the machines which do the work that 
man can do, must contribute to place the men and women 
of the nation to work, keep them permanently working, 
take care of them when they are sick, pay their pensions 
in their old age, and help with their unemployment in- 
surance. 

Now let me give you a few figures. If you will in- 
vestigate these figures, you will find that I have been 
extremely conservative. The work of one billion work- 
ers, which means the work of one thousand million men, 
is being done at this moment in the United States by 
labor-saving devices as I have defined them to be. The 
work of more than 3 million persons is being done by of- 
fice and clerical labor-saving devices; so, even if as low 
a tax as one cent per day for each man’s work done was 
placed on these machines, the amount collected would 
exceed 3 billion dollars a year! If a tax of five cents a 
day for each man’s work done, it would reach the sum 
of 15 billion a year. These figures are indeed large and 
may bewilder you. You will recall, however, that Mr. 
Brisbane has repeatedly said that crime alone costs Amer- 
ica 12 billion dollars a year. So 15 billions, to put men 
and women to work and keep them working, is not an 
extravagant sum. 


Now, remember, that this income would be an annual 
income and that each year it would increase. The more 
machines you used that were classed as labor-saving de- 
vices, the more income the government would receive, 
and the more new work the government would create. 





Editor’s Note 


This cartoon, by Fitzpat- 
rick in the St. Louis “Post- 
Dispatch,” is reproduced here 
by special permission, because 
it so clearly illustrates Judge 
Byrnes’ text: 

“It would be ‘poetic justice’ 
to tax the machines .. . to 
create work for the ‘flesh and 
blood’ men of America who 
need work in order to live.” 











WHAT MAKES BREAD LINES. 


For example: Right here in our own city of New Orleans 
500 millions ot dollars could be advantageously expended 
for the rebuilding of our poorer districts. Think of 


wn 








what a pa“adise you could make out of it. Think of the 
benefits which it would give our growing children. The 
diminution of crime. The increase of health, etc. 

Why, in the United States, 50 billions of dollars could 
be spent in the same manner. In the doing of this new 
work, again use labor-saving devices. I am in favor of 
them, but again make them pay. Why, undreamed billions 
of dollars could be spent in America for the benefit of 
our people. Flood control, inland waterways, great per- 
manent levees from Cairo, Illinois down to the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. The extermination of pests, mos- 
quitoes, etc. The reclamation of our swamps. All classes 
of workers could be used: Men of science in their re- 
search laboratories; in fact, if the money is forthcoming, 
it needs but little imagination to develop beneficial work 
for our people, and for each and every class of worker. 

I know that some of you may believe that I have exag- 
gerated the necessity for immediately creating new work. 
So I will give you just a few examples of how labor- 
saving devices are doing the work of millions of men. 
Take for example the magnificent spillway, twenty-five 
miles above our city. It was built with steam shovels and 
I am informed that the smallest steam shovels did the 
work of three hundred men. Go out on our wharves, 
our docks—fifty years ago more men worked on our docks 
than work there now. Yet there are machines on our 
docks, strictly labor-saving devices, under my definition, 
that can do the work of more than 75 thousand men! 

The grain elevator, the coal tipple, the innumerable 
banana carrie’s, the electric trucks and cranes and, on 
our cotton wharves, the unloading devices can handle a 
shipload of cotton with scarcely a human being touching 
a bale. 

Everybody believed that, with the repeal of Prohibi- 
tio’, the breweries; would put a tremendous number of 
men to work. A gentleman from one of our newest and 
largest brewevies in this city told me the other day that 
he could operate that brewery with 24 men and that 
fifteen years ago it would have taken more than 150. In 
the court over which I preside a case was tried the other 
day in which -it was testified that the defendant in the 
case, a large bottling company, had two machines, each 
of which could wash twenty-four thousand bottles a day. 
Here in New Orleans it is ultra-conservative to say that 
the-e ave strictly labor-saving devices that do the work 
of 20 million men each day! 

And yet we have thousands avd thousands of our own 
“flesh and blood” men praying and begging and pleading 
for work, to put bread and meat into their own mouths 
and the mouths of their wives and children! 

The talking movies have put more than thirty thou- 
sand musicians in America into the bread line. I have 
read in the newspapers of a certain invention which, if 
perfected, would put probably 300. thousand steno- 
graphers and typists out of jobs. Again the electric eye 
that is being used for many operations here in New 
Orleans. The electric eye is able to make nearly any 
machine that needs an attendant automatic. I have a 
long list of labor-saving devices that are being used, but 
I think you know of these matte:s as well as I do. 

Again I say, it is absolutely impossible to go on each 
year decreasing and decreasing the possible number of 
jobs by labor-saving devices, while millions of men and 
women each year are being added to our working popula- 
tion, who must find jobs, unless—we make the labor- 
saving devices contribute a sufficient amount to create 
new work, beneficial work, not being done by private 
enterprise, in order that our millions of unemployed may 
find work by which they can make a living wage. Now 
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I know that you will immediately think that the NRA is 
trying to do just what I have stated should be done. The 
NRA is attempting, by public works, to create employ- 
ment, but what is five billions of dollars to be divided 
among twenty million workers? When this particular 
five billions of dollars is spent, where will the next five 
billions come from? : 

The plan I suggest is a permanent one and it would 
place the burden of paying for the new work where it 
belongs. It would be “poetic justice” to make the ma- 
chines that do the work that man can do contribute the 
money to create the work for the “flesh and blood” men 
of America who need to work in order to live. 

Now, remember, in my plan the tax would not be 
measured on the number of workers displaced because 
you couldn’t displace a billion workers. There are not 
a billion men on earth. 

The tax would be measured by the number of men’s 
work that the machine does. We are living surrounded 
by comforts and conditions, which could never be at- 
tained if we had only man and woman to work for us. 
It is because the tax is measured on the number of men’s 
work done by the machines that it would be so small, 
merely a few cents a day—an amount almost negligible 
to the individual operator of such machines. A firm 
operating a machine that could do the work of 500 men 
at three cents a day for each man’s work done would 
only be taxed $15. Every manufacturer with whom I 
have ever discussed this plan has invariably answered 
something like this: “If I were sure that every other 
manufacturer or competitor had to pay the same amount 
and, second, that the tax would be used solely for the 
purpose of creating new work and increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the country, 1 would willingly and 
cheerfully pay the tax.” 

And I have heard a hundred times this statement 
made: ‘Show me how to sell my goods and I will divide 
my profits with you.” One very able man connected 
with one of the largest corporations in the world, after 
a three-hour discussion with me, gave me this very lucid 
illustration of the present condition of our country. He 
said : 

“Let us suppose that the surface of this table represents 
a community of 50 thousand adults, men and women. 
The men work in the fields and perform labor such as 
mechanics, carpenters, painters, etc., and there are clerks 
who work in the stores and banks and mercantile estab- 
lishments. ‘The women sew, wash the clothes, and milk 
the cows. Now everybody is getting an opportunity of 
earning something. They get some money, the medium 
of exchange, in their hands. 

“Now let us suppose we mechanize that community— 
in every possible way. We place the harvesting ma- 
chines in the fields. We place in the stores and offices 
every known labor-saving device. We place in that 
community electrical cow-milkers, electrical sewing ma- 
chines, electrical washing machines. Now what would 
happen? Three thousand men and women could pro- 
duce everything that was previously produced by the 50 
thousand, but could they sell it? No! Forty-seven thou- 
sand of their population would be sitting at home twirl- 
ing their thumbs without work and without the ability 
of getting the medium of exchange—money. The pro- 
ducers would be in an equally desperate situation. They 
would go broke because they could not sell their product.” 

I am not a pessimist. On the contrary, I firmly be- 
lieve and will always believe that America is the great- 
est country that history has ever known, that all of our 
problems can be easily solved if we approach them with 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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One Reason Why Crooks Dislike Milwaukee! 





Interior of Credit Bureau—Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


12 Great Establishments Have Telautograph Connections! 


In 1929, Mr. Fred S. Krieger, Bureau Manager, In 1932— 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, Said: This Happened: 

. . |TELAUTOGRAPH TRAPS CROOK | 
"May I say that the Six machines we have Captured by Erwin Te credit | 
installed have given us satisfaction and we bone ee Ee) 
are highly pleased with them. In fact, the pCa es Fy 
installation has proved to be all that we woeee Sasowenien ef Commerce Be | 
Miss Annette Scott, the young woman | 
anticipated. admitted the scheme, which she said 
| Started some time ago in a spirit of 


"I believe it will be only a matter of time | revenge over having received a worth- 
when all leading bureaus will establish such | _—Reprinted from Milwaukee Sentinel | 
| Fx 


service between the bureau and larger users." a 


Today His Bureau Has 12 Machines—24 Other Bureaus Use 141 Telautographs! 
Are You Fair to Your Bureau and Store in Not Having Telautographs? 


Send for Our Man Now! 


TELAUTOGRAPH 


16 W. 6lst St. 





No Obligation—Of Course 


f CORPORATION 


New York City 


MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 
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April Trends --A Fast-Reading Summary 


.-. A nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections and credit sales 
for April, 1935, as compared with April, 1934, compiled by Research 
Division - - National Retail Credit Association ... 


all cities reported increases in their collections and 
credit sales when compared with April, 1934. 
Cities located in the New England district reported 
fair collections during April, while credit sales were good. 
Since Easter the cold weather has retarded retail business 
considerably. Lewiston, Me., and Manchester, N. H., 


Biveiies Easter came in April this year, practically 





Highlights for April 


76 Cities reporting. 
22,659 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


59 Cities reported increases. 
5.8% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
30.0% Was the greatest increase (Lon- 
don, Ont.). 
6 Cities reported no change. 
11 Cities reported decreases. 
5.0% Was the greatest decrease (Omaha, 
Neb.). 


CREDIT SALES 


68 Cities reported increases. 
10.7% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
40.0% Was the greatest 
(Charleston, W. Va.). 
4 Cities reported no change. 
4 Cities reported decreases. 
6.2% Was the greatest decrease (El 
Dorado, Ark.). 


increase 











reported collections very slow due to unsettled conditions 
in the textile industry. 

Collections in the New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania area were fair to good while credit sales weré 
good, the greatest increase being 25.4 for Erie, Pa. . . 
Increase in employment in the steel mills in the Pitts- 


burgh area helped collections while Easter business ex- 
ceeded that of last year. 

Charleston, W. Va., reported an increase of 40 per 
cent in credit sales for District No. 3. ... At the same 
time, unseasonable weather retarded sales in Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; however, the prospect for good summer and 
fall business is bright. 

Jackson, Miss., reported a 20 per cent increase in col- 
lections over April last year, as well as a 20 per cent in- 
crease in credit sales... . All cities located in the Fourth 
District reported considerable increases in credit sales due 
to the late Easter. 

Hutchinson, Kan., reported that the continued activity 
in the oil industry plus promising agricultural prospects 
resulted in an increase in credit sales of 38.2 for April. 
. . . Collections in Topeka, Kan., continue firm and the 
business outlook is promising due to recent rain. Dust 
storms, however, have retarded activity in the household 
equipment lines. . . . Collections for St. Louis have con- 
tinued to increase for the past sixteen months; a syste- 
matic follow-up was given as the reason for the increase. 
. .. The merchants are optimistic in the St. Louis area 
and the outlook for continued increase in credit sales and 
collections appears good... . 

Collections in the Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and Wisconsin District were fair to good, the highest 
being 12 per cent for Madison, Wis. . . . Mount Clem- 
ens, Mich., reports that collections in that locality for 
April were the best for three years. . . . Springfield, Ohio, 
reported an increase in credit sales of 26.7 per cent. 

Collections in Sioux City, Ia., were only fair due to the 
unsteady employment in the packing industry. ...A 
street car strike in Omaha, Neb., caused collections as 
well as credit sales to decrease in comparison with last 
year. Excellent rains, however, have made the retail 
business outlook brighter. 

Roswell, N. M., reports that better business conditions 
are expected—better than past three years—due to gen- 
eral rains all over the state. . . . Collections as well as 
credit sales were good in Texas. However, Texarkana 

















Month-by-Month Comparison - - April, 1935 vs. March, 1935 
Collections Credit Sales 

April, 1935 March, 1935 April, 1935 March, 1935 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Cities of Total Cities of Total Cities of Total Cities of Total 
Good 38 . 50.0 33 45.2 49 64.5 27 37.0 
Fair 32 42.1 36 49.3 24 31.6 43 58.9 
Slow 6 7.9 + ee 3 3.9 3 4.1 
Total 76 100.0 73 100.0 76 100.0 73 100.0 
Increase 59 77.6 56 76.7 68 89.4 50 68.5 
Decrease 11 14.5 11 15.1 - 5.3 16 21.9 
No change 6 7.9 6 8.2 7 5.3 7 9.6 
Total 76 100.0 73 100.0 76 100.0 73 100.0 
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reported that they have experienced too much rain dur- 
ing the past few weeks, but the outlook for the future is 
promising. 

Cities located in the Colorado, Utah and Wyoming 
area reported collections fair, with an average increase of 
6.7 per cent, the highest being 16 per cent which was 
reported by Casper, Wyo. At the same time, credit 
sales were only fair with an average increase of 5.1 per 
cent, the highest being 11 per cent for Casper, Wyo... . 
Greeley, Colo., reported that benefit money is in circula- 
tion which is reducing outstanding indebtedness due at 
the end of the last crop season. . . . Prospects for matur- 
ing a crop are excellent due to additional moisture and 
snow in the mountains. . . . Casper, Wyo., reported cold 
weather as having been detrimental to some lines of re- 
tail business. . . . On the other hand, heavy snowfalls 
during the last week of April gave encouragement to 
farmers and ranchers in Cheyenne, Wyo. 











Collections and credit sales in Idaho were fair during 
April, Lewiston reporting an increase of 5 per cent in 
credit sales. 

Credit sales in California were good, Santa Barbara 
reporting an increase of 10 per cent over April last year. 

Collections in Canada were good with an average in- 
crease of 10.2 per cent—London, Ont., reporting an in- 
crease of 30 per cent. Credit sales, however, were only 
fair with an average increase of 2.7 per cent. . . . Wind- 
sor, Ont., reported an increase of 11 per cent in credit 
sales. 

* * * * na 

National Director L. M. Jahn recently resigned his 
position as Credit Manager of Sakowitz Brothers, Hous- 
ton, Texas, to enter private business. The Houston Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Association, with a properly inscribed 
and framed resolution, presented him with a sterling silver 
honorary life membership card. 





Comparative Reports - - By Cities - - April, 1935 vs. April, 1934 


















































Increase :, Increase Increase ., Increase 
District and City — r — or District and City po mg or — or 
tons Decrease Decrease Decrease Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Slow - 2.0 Good +15.0 Grand Rapids, Mich. Fair — 4.0 Fair - 32 
Lewiston, Me. Slow = 2 Fair + J Kalamazoo, Mich. Good +18.0 Good +23.0 
Portland, Me. Fair + 3.5 Fair + 6.0 Mt. Clemens, Mich. Good +18.0 Good +10.0 
Worcester, Mass. Fair a? Fair aan Cincinnati, O. Good +11.7 Good +10.0 
Manchester, N. H. Slow No change Fair + 5.0 Springfield, O. Fair +10.5 Good +26.7 
Providence, R. I. Fair + 2.1 Fair +20.0 Toledo, O. Good + 5.0 Good +10.0 
Average Fair + .5 Fair + 79 Madison, Wis. Good +12.0 Good +18.0 
~2. Camden, N. J. Good +75. Good +85 Average Good +74 Good +103 
Newark, N. J. Slow — 1.5 Good + 8.0 7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Good + 6.0 Good +16.0 
Albany, N. Y. Fair + 2.0 Fair No change Sioux City, Ia. Fair -~ 10 Fair "Ses 
Schenectady, N. Y. Fair +27 Good + 6.5 St. Paul, Minn. Good + .1 Good  +13.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. Fait + 2.0 Good +10.0 Lincoln, Neb. Good + 4.1 Good +11.7 
Utica, N. Y. Fair + 2.0 Fair + 4.0 Omaha, Neb. Slow -5.0 Slow -25 
Erie, Pa. Good + 5.0 Good +25.4 Average Fair e J Fair + 6.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Good + 6.0 Good + 8.0 . 
Reading, Pa. Fair Nochange Fair one 8. Roswell, N. M. Good +25.0 Fair +15.0 
York, Pa. Fair wa a Good +17.4 Oklahoma City, Okla. Good + 9.4 Fair + 5.0 
Average Fair + 2.6 Good + 9.0 Tulsa, Okla. Good + 5.0 Good + 8.1 
: ; A i x. i + 7. Good +27.0 
3. Washington, D. C. Good + 5.0 Good +12.0 marillo, Tex Fair 7.7 _— i 
‘ Mey A Austin, Tex. Fair + 1.0 Good +19.0 
Charlotte, N. C. Fair = 2.0 Slow ~ £7 B : : , 
. A - . orger, Tex. Fair + 5.0 Fair +10.0 
Greensboro, N. C. Good +12.0 Fair +10.0 F . 
tee ae ° ' ; . ort Worth, Tex. Good + 5.4 Good +18.1 
Charleston, W. Va. Fair +10.0 Good +40.0 4 : 4 
a 4 : : Houston, Tex. Good + 2.6 Good +18.7 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Fair + 3.0 Fair + 5.0 ; i > . ; 
Average Fair + 40 Fair 417.8 Port Arthur, Tex. Good +18.2 Good +34.3 
—— . 7 - San Antonio, Tex. Fair - $2 Fair + 1.1 
4. Birmingham, Ala. Good + 3.1 Good +17.8 Texarkana, Tex. Good +25.0 Good +33.0 
Jacksonville, Fla. Fair +12.0 Good +15.0 Average Good + 9.2 Good 417.2 
New Orleans, La. Good Nochange Good +14.5 
Shreveport, La. Fair + 3.3 Good +18.3 9. Boulder, Colo. Fair +20.0 Fair +10.0 
Jackson, Miss. Fair +20.0 Fair 420.0 Denver, Colo. Good + 2.0 Good Hide 
Charleston, S. C. Fair No change Good +10.0 Greeley, Colo. Fair Nochange Good +10.0 
Average Fair + 6.4 Good +15.9 Salt Lake City, Utah Good + 2.0 Good P sae 
5. El Dorado, Ark Good -2.3 Good ~-— 6.2 Casper, Wyo. Good 116.0 Fair +11.0 
Fort Smith, Ark. Good + S§ Good + 4.8 ay ers ~_ = hn — : b. 
Emporia, Kan. Fair +20.0 Good +10.0 palace Fair + 6.7 Fair + 5 
Hutchinson, Kan. Good +24.7 Good +38.2 10. Idaho Falls, Ida. Fair , ee Good # 2 
Topeka, Kan. Good +17.0 Good +18.0 Lewiston, Ida. Fair + 2.0 Fair + 5.0 
Kansas City, Mo. Good + 4.0 Good +12.0 Average Fair + 71.0 Fair + 2.5 
St. Louis, Mo. Good + 3.0 Good +25.0 : 
Nashville, Tenn. Good + 6.2 Good 412.9 11. San Francisco, Calif. Good + 4.7 Good + 4.5 
Average Good + ou Good +14.3 Santa Barbara, Calif. Fair - 28 Good +10.0 
- - Av ; + 7. ; + 7.2 
6. Joliet, Ill. Fair +20 Fair + 5.0 a = ‘.. : 
Peoria, III. Good + 7.1 Good ee 12. Victoria, B. C. Good a. Fair Nochange 
Evansville, Ind. Fair + 1.2 Good +12.4 Winnipeg, Man. Good + 7.0 Fair No change 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Good + 7.0 Good + 7.0 London, Ont. Fair +30.0 Fair Pas 
Bay City, Mich. Fair Nochange Fair Nochange Windsor, Ont. Good + 4.0 Good +11.0 
Detroit, Mich. Good $75 Good +16.4 Average Good +10.2 Fair + a7 
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RECENT survey made by the United States De- 

partment of Commerce indicates that there are 

two and one-half billion dollars ($2,500,000,- 
000) worth of dormant accounts on the books of various 
retail merchants of this country. With such a stagger- 
ing sum of money tied up, is it any wonder that progres- 
sive merchants are looking for a plan which will release 
as much of this money as possible ? 

Unemployment, unusual conditions, and extraordinary 
demands have forced many people, who for years have 
met their obligations promptly, to let accounts run or 
reduce them haphazardly by small payments. This situa- 
tion is as embarrassing to the customer as it is unsatis- 
factory to the merchant. 

Many tests show that customers whose accounts are 
slow with one mezchant have slow accounts with others. 
Consequently, several business concerns arg constantly 
urging and sometimes insisting that the customer im- 
mediately pay off or materially reduce his debts. Pres- 
sure from several collection departments too often leads 
the embarrassed customer to avoid the merchants he owes 
and encourages him to spend what cash he has with 
others. Thus past due accounts stagnate and the credi- 
tor may get little benefit of cash purchases. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Morris Plan banks 
have been providing facilities for the “man in the mid- 
dle.” Years ago these banks learned that even in normal 
times the practice of encouraging charge accounts which, 
as a result of generous credit policies, were permitted to 
get beyond the customer’s ability to pay, caused many 
financial worries. To the resultant overextension of 
credit could be traced the necessity for borrowing in 
many instances. 

Oftentimes the applicant for a loan, the proceeds of 
which were to be used to liquidate past due accounts 
owing to four or five reputable merchants, had no col- 
lateral with which to secure the loan. Perhaps the ap- 
plicant’s property was heavily mortgaged. Possibly he 
was unwilling to ask either his friends or his relatives to 
endorse a note. Consequently, his attempts to “fund” 
his past due obligations through the Morris Plan bank 
failed for a lack of security. 

Long before the depression numerous repetitions of 
such experiences caused the heads of several Morris Plan 
banks to discuss the situation with the merchants con- 
cerned in an attempt to find a constructive solution. 

As far back as 1916, in Des Moines, several responsi- 
ble merchants agreed that if the character and earning 
capacity of the applicant who wished to pay off obliga- 
tions due them by making a Morris Plan loan were satis- 
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Revitalizing 
Inactive Accounts 


By ROBERT O. BONNELL 


President, Morris Plan Bankers Association 


Baltimore, Md. 


factory to the bank, they would guarantee the bank 
against any loss to the extent and in proportion to the 
amounts the merchants were to receive from the proceeds 
of the loan. The bank and the merchants agreed that 
the plan should apply only to the good but slow cus- 
tomers. It was recognized that the Morris Plan bank 
was not a collection agency and could not collect from 
“dead beats.” 

These Des Moines merchants who were willing to 
pioneer had their fingers crossed when they agreed to 
take what was then considered a bold step. They had 
no idea what percentage of the money they received from 
the bank they would be called upon to repay. However, 
they did realize that little or no progress was being made 
in the direction of liquidating the accounts concerned and, 
therefore, little was to be lost by the experiment. 

Furthermore, the merchants knew that they would 
save themselves considerable expense in their collection 
departments by transferring slow obligations to the Mor- 
ris Plan bank. It was generally conceded that these 
banks, having solved the credit problems of hundreds of 
thousands of average people, had the machinery, per- 
sonnel, and the experience to intelligently and carefully 
handle delinquent customers. 

The plan was an immediate success. It was practical ; 
it could be made to fit the budget of each individual. 
It was not burdensome. It made it possible for most 
debtors to combine all of their sizable past due accounts 
and pay them systematically over a period of a year. 
The “reverts” to merchants were comparatively small 
and as the bank got more and more experience in han- 
dling this type of paper, the percentage of “reverts” was 
still further reduced. 

Morris Plan banks in Denver, Kansas City, Duluth, 
St. Louis, and other Western cities followed the lead 
of Des Moines. The East (which is slower to adopt 
new ideas) watched the experiment with interest. Finally 
the merchants in Cleveland, Detroit, Worcester, Bridge- 
port, Richmond, Baltimore, and other cities began con- 
sidering the plan and a number adopted it. Consequently, 
figures covering a wide experience are now available. 

Many merchants had predicted that customers would 
resent the suggestion that they borrow money to pay 
merchandise accounts; that they would refuse to pay the 
cost; that resentment would be translated into ill will; 
and that the merchants would eventually be required to 
pay back a substantial amount of the money received from 
banks. But all of these fears proved groundless. 

The true situation appears to be well summed up in a 
letter addressed to the Morris Plan Bank of Cleveland 
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by C. R. Egler, Manager, Department of Accounts, 
Halle Brothers. Mr. Egler says: 

“While we realize that there is a contingent liability 
on these accounts until they are paid in full, our experi- 
ence has been that the reverts are almost negligible. No 
unfavorable reaction from the customer has been experi- 
enced. On the contrary, in some cases the customers 
have called later to express appreciation for the sugges- 
tion having been made.” 

This quotation seems to epitomize the expression that 
comes from almost every executive who has had any ex- 
perience with the “group loan” or the “funding plan” 
as operated by many Morris Plan banks. 

Merchants have been required to take up substantially 
less than 5 per cent of the amounts financed, and ultimate 
recoveries on repurchased accounts have further reduced 
that percentage. They have found that the group loan 
plan relieves them of considerable collection expense; 
gives them the immediate use of cash hitherto tied up in 
dormant accounts; offers slow but good customers who 
want to pay their bills a method fitted to each individual 
budget, thus revitalizing the customer and his purchasing 
power. Furthermore, an open book account subject to 
dispute is replaced by a definite promise to pay in note 
form. 

In some communities merchants and Morris Plan 
banks have entered into a joint “Pay-Your-Bills” adver- 
tising campaign featuring the group loan idea. Advertis- 
ing of this character has been quite successful in smaller 
cities. 

The details of the plan vary in different communities. 
In one city merchants send lists of their slow but good 
accounts to the bank. The bank, in turn, writes a letter 
approved by the merchants to the accounts suggesting the 
group loan plan and giving the details of it without, how- 
ever, mentioning the names of the stores concerned. 

The credit departments of the stores also suggest to 
the same customers the desirability of using the group 
loan plan, explaining briefly how it operates but without 
letting it be known that the merchant guarantees the 
obligation. Some Morris Plan banks furnish merchants 
with leaflets explaining the details of the plan. Some 
credit or collection managers have found it helpful to give 
the customer an introductory card to be presented to the 
bank’s officers when a loan is applied for. 

When the debtor calls at the bank an officer will ad- 
vise him that a cooperative arrangement has been entered 
into between the bank and several of the larger and more 
progressive stores, under the terms of which the bank 
will advance sufficient money to pay his obligations in full 
at these stores. The cost is clearly explained. 

The customer will also be advised that he will not be 
required to give any security provided his credit is ap- 
proved by the bank. He merely signs a note for the total 
amount owing, plus the bank’s charge, and agrees to de- 
posit with the bank monthly, out of his income, one- 
twelfth of the amount advanced (more if the loan runs 
for less than a year). 

The loan officer and the customer go over the latter’s 
budget together; the application is filled out and the note 
signed. The bank makes such investigation as is neces- 
sary to establish to its satisfaction that the borrower will 
be able to make his monthly deposits over a period of a 
year, 
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When the loan is approved, the bank sends checks to 
the merchants to whom the borrower owes money. A 
guarantee blank will accompany each check, to be ex- 
ecuted by the merchant for an amount which will repre- 
sent the amount of the check plus the merchant’s pro 
rata part of the bank’s charge. ‘Thus the merchant re- 
ceives cash for the full amount owed. He, in turn, agrees 
to pay the bank such proportion of the amount advanced 
by the bank plus his pro rata share of the bank’s charge 
as the borrower fails to pay. 

Group loan charges vary in different communities. 
They are, however, modest and cause no sales resistance. 
It is a proved fact that customers will pay a bank more 
promptly than they will their merchandise creditors. The 
funding plan has already saved merchants thousands of 
dollars in collection costs and furnishes a welcome serv- 
ice to those who are conscientiously attempting to main- 
tain their credit standing. It is growing in popularity. 

> >» » 


Have you adopted the title—“Manager of Credit 
Sales’—recommended at our Memphis Coi.vention? 


> > » 
Ten “Locals” Have Adopted the New “Gold” 
Membership Sign 
For the use of National members, we have developed 
a new National Membership Sign. Printed in deep pur- 
ple, on heavy-weight gold cardboard, it makes an attrac- 
tive, attention-getting emblem—worthy of a place in any 
credit office. Actual size, 6 inches wide by 7 inches 
deep—punched for hanging, if desired. 
Prices: One, 15 cents; two, 25 cents; five, 50 cents. 
Special prices to local associations in lots of 100 or more 
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—with the name of the local association (instead of the 
National’s) imprinted. Write for prices: National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


A New Department - - Devoted to Credit Sales a 
Correspondence -- Conducted by Daniel J. Hannefin 


used on new accounts from the account-solicitation 

letter to the first collection letter. This month 
we follow through with the second step in collections 
but—the main topic will be the inactive account prob- 
lem, a serious problem in every retail store. 


| AST month, we discussed the various letters to be 


“Follow Through” on Collections 


The second month, if a new account has passed it up 
without any indication of payment, is the crucial test in 
the handling of that account. It’s time for a “show- 
down” then—time to find out if the new customer is 
going to pay according to terms or—if he is not. But, 
don’t go after it “hammer and tongs.” This is a situa- 
tion requiring tact—and “credit-education.” 

If that new account runs into the second month, past 
the fifteenth, there’s no use waiting until the end of the 
month, hoping that the payment may come in. Then is 
the time to act—and convince the new customer that you 
expect payment of your account each month, “according 
to the terms agreed upon.” 


It’s not necessary to use harsh terms or the “cold and 
formal.” In friendly fashion, let the customer feel that 
you feel that he intends to do the right thing—that he 
will do the right thing when you’ve explained to him the 
reasons why you must insist on prompt settlement, from 
all customers. 

The three letters shown on the next page (Figures 1, 
2 and 3) were chosen for this article because of their 
friendly tone. Note especially the tone of the Kresge 
letter: “Good customers like you,” and so on. Also 
note the repeated references to “maintaining our regular 
terms of monthly settlement” and, “according to these 
terms.” 


Catch Inactive Accounts Early 


Constant watchfulness is just as necessary to prevent 
accounts from drifting away as it is to prevent delin- 
quency. Too many stores lack a definite system for fol- 
lowing up inactive accounts. They are allowed to drift 
for six months—sometimes for a year—then someone gets 
excited and says: “Let’s do something!” 

But by that time the “inactive” customer is, all too 
often, in reality a lost customer. He has formed new 
buying contacts, in other stores, and it’s going to be a lot 
harder for you to win him back than if you had acted on 
the first “blank” statement. 

At almost every National Convention, someone asks 
this question: “What can we do with blank statements? 
We head our statements up on the addressograph and 
every month we have a certain number with no charges 
for the month.” 

Those “blank” statements, every month, should be re- 
ferred to someone who will use them to try to get that 
account back on the buying list. 

For a number of years, I have made this suggestion: 
“Write a three-line (or four-line) message—put it on 
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an addressograph plate—and run those statements 
through the addressing machine again. Then mail them 
out.” 

For a variation, multigraphed messages may be used. 
Also, I’ve seen some very good imitation handwritten 
messages put on statements by use of the mimeograph. 

Aug. C. Wehl, Credit Manager of Gimbel Brothers, 
Milwaukee, writes: “Like many others, we used from 
time to time, multigraphed or mimeographed messages 
on the face of the statements. Recently, we used 4,000 
each of the National’s Inactive Account Stickers and we 
feel that it was good promotion publicity because we re- 
ceived many favorable comments from our customers. 

“As a preliminary to follow-up on inactive accounts, 
I believe they do a good job. They are easy to use, fast 
and inexpensive. Any accounts continuing inactive after 
three months can then be followed up with a series of 
inactive letters. We used them in the following order: 
“We Missed You Last Month,” “Your Account is 
Balanced,” and “You Don’t Owe Us a Cent.” 

“Each one of these stickers carries a very pleasing mes- 
sage, in a courteous, dignified style. They attract. It is 
a mistake to leave an account inactive, month after 
month, without some kind of a reminder, because the 
longer an account is inactive the more difficult it is to re- 
vive.” 

The lower portion of one of Mr. Wehl’s statements— 
with one of the stickers attached—is shown in Figure 5 
while Figure 4 is an excellent “inactive” letter. 


Inactive Account 
Stickers 

For use on statements 
showing no purchases dur- 
ing the month. Printed 
in one color (maroon) on 
white gummed paper. 

Price, $2.00 per 1,000. 
Order from your credit 
bureau or the National 


Office. 


You Don’t Owe 
Us a Cent! 


vv 
Yes! We've noticed 


it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 


Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 





Your cAccount 
Is Balanced! 
vv 
This is just a re- 


We Missed You 
Last Month! 


vv 


: Anything wrong? If 
minder that we 
missed you last 
month. 


Use Your 
Charge Account! 
© 1934, w.2.c. a. 


so, please give us a 
chance to correct it. 


We Value 
Your Patronage! 
© 1934, w. 2. c. a. 
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This second friendly reminder comes to 
you because we have not received your check. 









As stated in our first letter, we pre- 
sumed you had just overlooked mailing it to us, 
but if payment is being withheld for any reason, 
won't you please let us know. 















If your cheok is already on its way, 
just ignore this letter. Thank you. 





Cordially, 





SAKOWITZ BROTHERS, 





Per 





Credit Department. 
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Account 





_ James McCreery & Co 
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Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Birmingham, Ale 






























@8 cheerfully as we extended 









Very truly , ours, 


















eet, 
You Don’t Owe 
Us a Cent! 
vv 


Yest We've noticed 
it and we hope you 

use your charge 
account this month. 











Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 
Ors wace 
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Salvaging Consumer Debt 


An Explanation of the Chandler Bill 
By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 








NE THOUSAND copies of H. R. 6140, the 

Chandler bill, proposing to add a new section to 

the Bankruptcy Act to be known as Sec. 744 
were distributed several months ago to credit granters 
and service bureau managers. Since then much criticism 
of the measure has been voiced but some of it may be at- 
tributed to lack of understanding of the situation con- 
cerning frozen consumer credit now confronting credit 
granters and division of opinion as to the merits of sug- 
gested solutions. H. R. 6140 is proposed as a solution 
for one phase of the problem. 

Conservative economists estimate, in the light of the 
recent consumer debt study of the Department of Com- 
merce, that open accounts delinquent six months or more 
aggregate from one and one-half to two billion dollars. 
The retail merchants and their credit managers want to 
salvage that debt, much of which may be regarded as 
not lost but only frozen, if proper salvaging methods are 
undertaken. Adequate financing for the consumer as well 
as the retail merchant would appear to be an essential 
part of any salvaging program but as this article is 
planned to make clear the provisions of H. R. 6140 and 
what it is designed to accomplish, a discussion of the 
financial aspect of the problem, important as it is and 
closely interlocked with this bankruptcy amendment, will 
not be undertaken in this article. 

At the present moment and for the country as a whole 
many wage-earner debtors are taking, what seems to 
them, the easier road of bankruptcy. This is due to a 
number of different reasons, including inability to finance 
consolidated settlements within the scope of and by means 
of wages or salary and lack of an adequate bankruptcy 
provision permitting wage-earner extensions and com- 
positions from future wages or salary. 

Sec. 74 of the Bankruptcy Act, approved March 3, 
1933, it is true, does permit “any person” to petition for 
an extension or composition; but fair examination of its 
text discloses that it was intended for the business man 
and the business man alone. Sec. 74 did not change the 
definition of a wage earner as defined in 1898 in the 
original Act, that is—‘‘an individual who works for 
wages, salary, or hire, at a rate of compensation not ex- 
ceeding $1,500 per year.” Hl. R. 6140 raises that amount 
to $3,000 to correspond with changed economic condi- 
tions and present-day standards. of living. 

The original Bankruptcy’ Act did not and does not 
now permit involuntary proceedings to be brought against 
a wage earner; Sec. 74 permits him to be adjudicated an 
involuntary bankrupt, under certain conditions, if he 
consents; but Sec. 744 will permit of an involuntary 
adjudication in bankruptcy of wage earners, without their 
consent, if they do not carry out in good faith their ex- 
ténsidns or compositions. 
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Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 


The distinction is important because it is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why Sec. 74 is not used to any extent, 
with the exception of Birmingham, Alabama. Minnesota 
reports that only one petition has been filed under Sec. 74 
in that state; other sections say that a few petitions have 
been filed but have proved unsatisfactory; but in Bir- 
mingham, more than nine hundred cases are said to have 
operated under it with satisfaction. 

Birmingham critics of Sec. 74d say that the Federal 
judge in that district appointed a special referee with 
supervision and collection aids to make monthly collec- 
tions from wage earners and turn them over to the credi- 
tors and that other Federal judges should be asked to do 
likewise. It seems to the writer and to others who have 
given close study to this subject that, with the best of 
motives, what has been accomplished in Birmingham is 
due to a very liberal interpretation of the law, we might 
almost say stretching it, by the Federal judge at that 
point and by the referee appointed by him. To extend 
the Birmingham plan of operation under Sec. 74 to the 
entire United States would require an endless amount of 
time and labor and would almost surely fail of complete 
success. 

The Birmingham special referee under Sec. 74 aids 
the debtor in working out a plan of extension, in prepar- 
ing his petition, notifying the creditors, collecting and 
distributing the payments, and generally supervises the 
extension, most of which services the “conservator,” 
created by Sec. 744, would perform with the object of 
saving as much expense as possible. Sec. 744 places upon 
debtors the responsibility for preparing their petitions and 
notifying their creditors and it is thought that many of 
them are capable of doing this, especially with the aid 
of notaries public before whom they would have to ac- 
knowledge their petitions and who, with the aid of forms 
arranged for the purpose, could adequately aid such 
debtors at a minimum of expense. , 

Any comparison of 744 with 74 must take into ac- 
count the relative merits of the two measures as to means 
afforded for encouraging or compelling the debtor to 
carry out in good faith his extension but when this com- 
parison is completed, the defect in this respect in the 
text of Sec. 74 is plainly apparent. Debtors in many 
states obtaining extensions under 74 make a payment or 
two and then drop the entire matter. That is really the 
crux of the entire problem of ‘salvaging wage-earner in- 
debtedness; that is, the machinery or method to compel 
a wage earner or debtor resorting to an extension or com- 
position, rather than bankruptcy, to carry out his agree- 
ment with his creditors. 

It is said that it has been solved in Birmingham by an 
agreement in writing accompanying his petition for ex- 
tension or composition of the debtor with his creditors 
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and for what amounts to practical purposes an assign- 
ment of the debtor’s wages or salary over and above ade- 
quate living expenses. It is difficult to see how a literal 
interpretation of Sec. 74 authorizes such procedure but it 
is apparently being done in Birmingham and certainly 
there can be no legitimate criticism for reading such 
procedure into the amendment, since its motives are of 
the best. 


Business men defaulting under Sec. 74 can be ad- 
judicated involuntary bankrupts but, as has been stated, 
not so a wage earner unless he consents. Contrast 744. 
That proposed amendment provides that if a wage earner 
defaults in payment without good cause he can be ad- 
judicated an involuntary bankrupt and thus a penalty is 
provided for lack of good faith to creditors. ‘There has 
been some criticism of this feature of 744 on the ground 
of vagueness as to future procedure in bankruptcy but if 
this criticism be well founded, and there appears to be 
some doubt of it, it can easily be taken care of by the 
addition of a few words to Sec. (f) of H. R. 61g0. As 
a matter of fact, there is some thought that a better 
penalty would be dismissal of the petition which would 
permit the creditors to then commence suit, rather than 
an involuntary adjudication in bankruptcy. 


Commencing with line 15 and ending with line 21 on 
page 5 of H. R. 6140, appear these words: “Any credi- 
tor who may have extended credit to said debtor after the 
filing of said petition shall be held to have assented that 
said credit shall be subject to and included in the pro- 
visions of any such plan so approved by the court, and 
any debt so incurred shall upon notice to the conservator 
be included in the payments provided for in said plan.” 

That provision has been the subject of more criticism 
than of any other in the Chandler bill and yet it plugs 
up a weak spot in Sec. 74. That weak spot is absence 
of provisions, either pro or con, on the subject of newly 
created indebtedness by a wage earner after the extension 
is in effect. The stock of goods or other tangible assets 
of a business man under Sec. 74 are in the custody of the 
court and new creditors cannot, therefore, resort to such 
assets in satisfaction of their indebtedness but in the ab- 
sence of definite provisions on the subject it is difficult to 
see how 74 can be validly applied to future wages or 
salary. Wage earners are, therefore, at liberty to con- 
tract new indebtedness, which, of course, may break down 
the extension. 

It was recognized by the writer and by others with 
whom he has consulted and who assisted him in the draft- 
ing of Sec. 744, that to absolutely bar the debtor, even 
under emergency conditions from obtaining some credit, 
might defeat passage of the measure by Congress; that 
to subordinate emergency indebtedness of this character, 
arising frequently from illness or like causes, to the old 
indebtedness might likewise defeat passage; but while it 
must be brought within the scope of an extension pro- 
posal, the provisions must be so drafted as to insure ac- 
ceptance by the courts as to validity. We believe that 
this has been accomplished in Sec. 744 and that in prac- 
tical operation a debtor would find it difficult to obtain 
new credit except from friends or relatives when an emer- 
gency arises. 

Various hypothetical cases have been cited to show how 
a debtor could utilize Sec. 74A or in fact Sec. 74 to pile 
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up new credit immediately before or immediately after 
an extension proposal is filed in court but these hypo- 
thetical cases overlook the fact that a dishonest debtor 
can utilize to that end existing bankruptcy provisions 
equally as well as, if not better than, Sec. 744 and that 
creditors, in such cases, would not be deprived of remedies 
that they now have by enactment of Sec. 744 


In a discussion with Treasury officials (in October, 
1933) concerning frozen consumer debt, the statement 
was made that many wage earners could pay some part 
of their indebtedness from their wages or salary, though 
not the whole of it, if given the necessary time to do so. 
Experience has shown that voluntary settlements of this 
nature are frequently upset by a few creditors unwilling 
to go along with the majority and standing out for full 
payment. Sec. 744 makes an adequate provision for such 
cases though Sec. 74 does not. Under Sec. 74d the 
“scale-down,” as it may be termed, must be approved by 
the conservator, by a majority of the creditors in num- 
ber and amount, and by the court, and, therefore, it is 
apparent proper safeguards against abuse are provided. 

Objection has been voiced by several small loan com- 
panies to Sec. 744. Sec. 76, already in the Bankruptcy 
Act, provides that extensions shall be binding upon en- 
dorsers, sureties, or guarantors and, therefore, with the 
enactment of Sec. 74d (by virtue of Sec. 76), those hold- 
ing endorsed or guaranteed paper would be bound by the 
terms of an extension. Where the security consists of a 
chattel mortgage or other lien the amount of such will 
not be reduced but the extension will affect the time and 
method of its liquidation. Language, on this point, iden- 
tical with Sec. 74, will be found in Sec. 74A so that, it 
may be stated, as to creditors holding security or endorsed 
paper no change is made as between Sec. 744 and Sec. 74. 

Summed up, the campaign to salvage consumer debt 
has to date presented but one tool to the retail merchant 
and that is Sec. 74. Actuated by sociological as well as 
economic reasons, a United States judge and a capable 
special referee, at Birmingham, Alabama, have made that 
tool work satisfactorily. It would seem that the next 
logical step would be to make such changes in H. R. 
6140 as experience in Birmingham has shown to be ad- 
visable, thereby making the plan applicable and uniform 
throughout the United States. 


It seems to the writer from the studies made of Sec. 74 
and of the proposed Sec. 744—in the light of first-hand 
information as to operation of the former section in 
Birmingham—some revision of H. R. 6140 is necessary 
but not to the extent that some critics imagine or have 
suggested. State laws applicable to interest rates and 
the like appear to be different in Alabama from those in 
many other states and this is a factor that should be con- 
sidered in weighing the matter, though there is every in- 
dication that salvaging consumer debt upon a national 
scale through the medium of an appropriate bankruptcy 
amendment will be productive of great benefits to the 
retail merchant and to the debtor, his customer. 


>» »> >» 


Nicholas MacLeod, Manager of the Spokane Credit 
Men’s Rating Bureau, is ill at his home with heart trou- 
ble. He is reported as improving slowly but will not 
return to his office for several weeks.—Spokane (Wash.) 
Chronicle. 
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DISTRICT inn tented (installment Accounts) STORES Geeulinat Acad Y 
ar 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
AV. HL LO. AV. HL LO. AV. HL LO. AV. HL. LO. AV. HL LO. AV. HI. LO. } AV. HL LO. | AV. HL Ww. fi | Lo. 
Boston, Mass. 49.5 |68.2/40.1 |48.3 |64.6 (39.1 117.8 |17.9 |16.7 119.7 20.7 117.5 153.3| 71.0/31.1 148.9/56.0|/33.6} — 13.6 — | — }149| — [5890/49.21! 
| Providence, R.1.  146.0/55,2/42.0}46.2|57.0/43.7) — | —| —|] —|-|—] —|-—|—-|-|—-|—-]—-]|]-|-|-|-|-l#|- 
Hartford, Conn. 39.2|40.9/37.3] — | — | — Jus.4lig.elies| —| — | — Ia28lsasiais|] —| —| -—] —|s59}—|—|—|-] EE] - 


Springfield, Mass 46.8 |53.4 |39.8 [51.0 |58.8 |44.5 118.4 |23.2/15.1 }18.2|22.9}14.0 [50.8 |53.0/48.61/47.5/499|415) — | —| —| —| —| —] g-| — 
New York City 46.0 |62.5 39.0 145.9 |60.5 |39.0 $18.2 | 21.1) 11.0 18.1 |220/11.0 [44.7 |60.8 |33.71459 | 61.2/38.618.9 |16.3/8.8 18.919.1 |85 7|31.0 





9 Pittsburgh, Pa. 45.6 |49.7 |38.2 142.8 |49.0 |38.4 118.4 |22.6/15.8}18.2)24.9 13.9 144.2/51.3 |34.2/43.8/61.1 (31.07 — | —| —]} -—| —]| = 6 35.6}; 
Syracuse, N. Y. 37.2 | 44.9 |32 7/338 |41.2 |27.0 J19.3 |23.0/18.1 19.8 |225/16.7 | — |44.0)| — | — |48.0| — | — |15.4) — | — 110.0) —] g-; — 
Utica, N. Y. 38.7 |42.0/35.4 |37.2 |38.4/35.6) — | —| —]—]| — 


— 945.4/50.1 | 39.0 |43.6}49.0 |39.0}13.1 |14.0| 10.6 }13.2|13.3 |10.5}2m20/25.1 | 
Washington, D.C. [37.1 |48.4 |33.3 137.9 |47.4 | 30.1 $13.8 14.3 | 11.4 [12.4 |15.0 | 11.3 141.4 |420 |40.9/39.6/403/390) — | —| —}] —|] —| —]q-| — 
































































































































3 Huntington, W. Va. [51.1 |59.7|42.5153.9 |64.8 | 43.0 cj Mp Fema 2) Sewer’ “Fleet Wleeeel Went’ emer’! Seweot’ Vecua Teoma Mamet Gea feet teat OUCt(‘ié‘“S#MSce 
Baltimore, Md. 41.4 48.5 32.4 139.1 |46.7 |31.2 $15.9 |23.7| 8.8 |18.3|26.6)10.9 40.1 |43.3/35.2)38.7)42.3/350} — | —}| —}| —}| —]| —]4q-] — 
Birmingham, Ala. 446|46.7 43.2}44.1/45.7|43.6118.6/25.7 |12.7}18.1 | 21.5 /14.7 [50.1 |52.0)47.0}59.4/62.6/52.9}12.8/13.7)11.4) —| — | —] #05) — 

4 New Orleans, La. 468 |50.5|43.0|47.6|49.6/45.6 116.2 |18.1 /14.3/19.4)233)156) —| —| —] —| —|—F-|—-|]—-]-|-|-lil- 
Atlanta, Ga. 37.3| 40.9 | 33.7 |33.2)35.0/31.4 J12.7 |14.4 | 11.0 112.2)14.4 | 10.0 137.5 | 38.6 | 36.5]40.1/40.6/39.7) — |12.1) — | — |11.4) —$2meo)25.712 
Kansas City, Mo. 60.2 | 78.4 |48.5} 60.1 |80.6 |48.0 }28.8| — | — |294|) — | — ]48.6/65.6|389 |469 |55.6/39.0} — |13.5) — | — |13.5) —]g-—| — 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 49.9 |57.2 |44.6 148.0 |58.0 (41.5 $19.3 |25.8 | 15.4 [21.3 |30.1 |14.6 146.5 |51.6|42.3]45.6|52.7 |38.9 $14.0 |18.7/ 9.3 112.3)18. 8/59) 8-— | — 
Little Rock, Ark. 36.8 | 43.7} 32.1 136.2 /44.2/32.8 912.1 |13.3)11.0 $14.2)18.0 10.4) — | — | — |] —} — | — F0I.2)13.3)10.7]10.8)13.3| 7.8 [48.0 )43.7 2 
Cleveland, O. 43.5 |52.2 |42.1 138.9 42.1 |35.2 $21.2 |28.1 |15.0 119.4 |26.7 |14.6 139.4 |43.4 |34.3133.1|35.7|27.7910.2 |10.9 | 9.9 | 9.7 12.6 | 8.5 13833 | 260) 
Cincinnati, O. 47.0 |52.0 |40.9 |43.6 |49.3 |31.6 $16.4 |21.5 |13.2 116.6 |22.3/13.0 151.3 |65.8|40.0/55.0 |69.3|43.0] — | — | — | — | — | — j4BB4/33.0]3 
Columbus, O. 46.3 |52.4 |45.0}45.1 |48.6 |37.6 915.4 |15.9 [14.9 [15.6 |16.5 |14.7 [48.2 |53.8 |42.8 142.1 |55.1/35.5 $15.9 |34.5}14.9 116.5 /30.5 | 14.7] #— 
Toledo, O. 46.2 |56.3|42.9/40.6 |51.7 |36.4 [17.4 |20.7 |16.2 116.6 [18.3 [15.3 137.0 |44.1/30.0] — |48.3) — 914.7119.7| 9.7 [12.8 |21.0| 4 713885 /33.5] 4 

6 Youngstown, O. 44.2 |46.2 |42.2 139.8 |43.5|36.1 $19.8 |226|16.9 117.6 /17.8 |17.4 145.3 |58.1 |32.4/42.0|59.2/268} — |11.3) — | — | 89) —|#-| — 
Detroit, Mich. 56.3 |66.6 |42.7 |51.8 |66.6 |39.7 [27.0 |50.1 18.2 |26.4/41.3 |16.9 [54.5 /58.1 |47.8 151.9 |58.2|43.9 134.0/52.0/16.0 |28.0/43.0 13.1) H.2) — 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [42.3|44.2/41.3 |38.4/42.8/346] — | — | —]| —| — | — §54.5/80,.5/36.0 [52.9 66.8 |42.0]17.5 [21.9 |13.6114.6/17.4 11.3) 8— | — 
Milwaukee, Wis. 44.2/50.0 41.1 138.1 47.5 |36.4 919.0 |22.2/16.9 15.8 |229/14.6 | — (55.9) — | — |49.7| — 9105 112.2) 8.81106 /11.9/ 92/055) — 
Springfield, Il. 32.1 |42.2/18.5 |328|39.8 (216) — | —| —] — | — | — 932.1 |36.2)28.0)28.6 35.1 (22.0 919.4 |28.0 |13.2 | 22.1 |29.1 125/460 | 25.0) 2 
Duluth, Minn. * 50.4 |53.8 |33.7 149.0 |52.0 |28.0 [25.5 |29.4 /21.7 [24.1 | 25.0 |23.3 144.3 /56.8 |39.1 142.0/72.9 |37.0} — | — | — | —| — | —}3) —- 
St. Paul, Minn. 55.2/55.8 |55.0 |54.2 564/490) — | — |] — | —| — | — [42.0/50.2|30.0147.6/489 |464) — | —| —]| —]| —| -]§-| — 
Minneapolis, Minn. [61.5 |68.8 [53.2 163.3 |68.4 |57.5 | 20.7 |25.6 | 15.0 19.5 |23.6 [14.6 [54.3 /58.4 | 50.4 [55.4 161.3 [51 7912 7/17.9/10.3 114.0/18.3 |11.0) 9) — 

, Davenport, Ia. 52.0 |52.1 |51.9 150.0 |51.5 148.6 $18.1 |20.9 116.4 | — |17.7) — | — 1445) —}] —/474} —J —}| —| —] —] —|] -]f-/] - 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 58.8 |60.6 |46.3 |53.7 |57.0 |52.7 $20.9 |24.7}17.2 }21.1}220/203) — | —| —} —}| —| —}—|—|—]-|— l-lif] - 
Sioux City, Ia. 388 |53.1 |38.0 |44.9|63.7|39.0 116.0 16.0 |16.0 115.3 16.6 |1407 — |485) — | — (315) —P—}—}—]-—|—)] mye) - 
Omaha, Neb. — 1440| — | — |40.9| — j — |13.5| — | — 113.8) — [42.7/45.5/39.0 143.9 |48.7/410) — | —| —| —| —|-|f-| - 
North Platte, Neb. 47.4 |53.2/41.6143.5)/47.0 |40.1 117.3 19.8 14.9 [15.8 |18.5 13.1 $53.1 |53.6 |52.6}49.7 |50.1 49.4 920.8 )27.7)14.0}11.7 [13.9 | 9.5/MN26 |33.213 
Tulsa, Okla. 58.6 |66.0 | 56.0 |55.0 |64.4 |51.4 $15.0 |15.0 |15.0 [15.9 |16.8 |15.0 144.7 |45.7 |43.7 [56 7|58.2|553— — |17.3) — | — }19.5| -]—-| — 

8 Oklahoma City 54.4 |68.2 |50.4 |54.5 61.2 /47.7 [14.9 |27.3}13.2 [15.1 |21.6 |10.2 | — |528)| — | — |51.2); —} —| = | —]} —] —]| -fg-|}| — 
San Antonio, Tex. 42.9 |45.0 |38.0 143.8 |49.7 |36.3 113.8 (15.7 /12.0 [14.9 17.3 [12.5 146.7 |49.7 |44.6159.7 |59.0/45.518.5 | 9.0/7.8 | 8.0/8.7 | 7.0;m6) — 
Denver, Colo. 42.5 |45.6 | 38.5 [40.6 |44.6 (38.9 715.4 |25.1 |14.5]15.5/19.4 | 9.0 141.6 |42.5|408 /40.6|40.7|40.6] — 111.3) — | — ll. | — fo l0.° 

Q Salt Lake City, Utah |53.0/63.1/48.6/51.0|524/50.2318.8/200)149) —| —| ——f —| —| —} —| —| —]} —]}] —]|] —] —| —| -ie | — 
Casper, Wyo. — 1072) — | — 1075} —} — | —| —] —| —] — [28.7 |30.0/17.5] — j239; — | —| —| —] —]| — | —po| — 
Portland, Ore. 35.5 |77.8 |32.3}29.9 |68.0 | 28.2 }17.8 |20.2 |11.1 114.6 18.9 |14.2 144.0 |47.5 |36.7 139.0 |44.0/34.0] 7.8 | 9.4/7.0 | 7.9 | 9.0 | 7.0126 /i2.8 2 

10 Spokane, Wash. 52.6 |58.7 |46.5) — | — | — 915.6/19.0}12.2] — | — | — $50.4/554 |30.2}53.0/64.4/33.5) — | —| —] —| — | —fROe! Berti: 
Billings, Mont. 38.9 | 43.9 |34.0}37.2/429/31.5}) — | —| —} —| —| —JP-—-J|—|—T-| -—}—F-] HK OKI cl cl cee I 
othe y 47.3 |53.3|33.0 |44.5/53.4 |30.0 [19.6 | 33.1 |15.8 [19.3 |35.1 |13.4 [38.3 |54.6 |26.3 137.1 |52.0/25.6 [14.2 119.6 | 11.4 }13.8 | 18.0 | 10.2) 5— 

Tne Angeles, Calif. 159.3 /63.2/47.2 |57.5|62.3 |45.5120.5/24.1/18.0] — | — | — ]55.3/62.8/47.0 |59.0/59.8 |46.0] —| —| —| —| — | -|#e6) — 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 40.9 |52.3/37.0 |47.3/57.1 |37.4] — | —| —| —| —| — ]62.4/760/48.1} —| —| —]} —} —| —| —| —| -ff-| —- 
Vancouver, B. C. 66.7 |67.9 |65.5]65.3|69.5/61.2 126.3 |26.6 |25.9 | 288 |30.9 |26.6 }52.5|70.0 |35.0] — | —/— | — |12.4| —| —| — | -}9) — 
Victoria, B. C. 57.5 |63.5 |51.5 |$8.0 |66.1 |50.0 119.7 | 20.0 19.5 }21.1 |21.7 |20.5] — |440) — | — 39.3} — | —| —| —] —| —|-frl - 

“Installment *Laundry ‘Paper and Paint ‘Cleaning and Dyeing “Builders’ 
*Furriers ‘Lumber ‘Coal *Carpet and Rug Cleaning *Optician 
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5 MEN’S CLOTHING AUTO ACCESSORIES, 
MISCELLANEOU. 
ee STORES —_— TIRES, GAS AND OIL . 
iss 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Lo. fl. | LO. | AV. HL | LO AV. HL LO. | AV. | HL | LO. | AV HI. | LO. | AV. } HL | LO. | AV HL | LO. | AV. | HL | LO.] AV. HL | LO. ] AV. HL LO. 
— |5fg.0 |49.2|56.3/90.0|/502] —| —| —]| —| —| —] —|548] —] —|542] —] — |69.2| — | — |67.0| —}57.046802/3954157.4 | 74.0:|3734 
~14-|-—|]—-| -|-}-| -|-]-| -| —] — \640| —] —|s529} - | — |350) —] — | — | — 628 |80.741470453,7 |82.7413202 
~i —-|—| —j —| +] —] —| —| —] — 7] —] —] —]| —]I — 8s] — 1 —| —| —ie.2inet2eom —/| —/| — 
~|§-| —|—| —| — }545] —| — [525] —| — [57.7] — | — ]55.3] — | — 4780] — | — jeao| —| — [aor] —]| — |s42x) —| — 
8.5 14M? |31.0| — |31.0| — ]50.5|52.0|48.6145.4/46.3 48.3] 52.6) 56.3 |43.0/52.0 |59.4 |47.0 160.6 |64.0 |57.3 | 69.6 | 72.0/ 67.3] 46.5 |51.1°\266%144.5 |52.%128 12 
6/35.6}36.1/50.1 j22.1) — | —| — | —| — | — ]59.6/71.2|48.0}490/59.1/390) —| —| —}| —| — | — ]58.7/878%220450.0/85.04 21.08 
—}§-| —|] —]| —| — [437/544 /33.0 |38.6|44.3/33.0] —-| — | — | —] — | — ]50.8/53.6/480] — |57.0| — |57.0 |76.07|400%157.4 |6707| 33.0% 
10.5}2m2.0|25.1 118.0 |295 |14.2 }27.0|35.0|240 |28.0|/33.0|242) — | — | —] —| —| — | —|70.1| —]| — |58.7| —]39.0452.2432,0437.00/41.74/33.0" 
—}4-| —| —| —] — [421/460 |38.2142.8/45.0/40.6] — 52.1) — | — 1533} —| —| —| —}-—| —| -}-—| —] —]—] —-] - 
—|4#-|)-—} -—| —| -—} -] -—| -—] -] -—| -—]-| -—|] -|] -| -—| —[ —|555] —I —| -—] —] — [sees] —] — lige) — 
—ie | —| —| —| —] — (904) —] — [309] — 147.2/523|42.11400/522/98.0) — | —| —]|] —| —| —] —| —| —] —| —| — 
—| #05} — | — |20.0| — ]43.5|46.6|42.0139.5|43.0/370] — | —| —] —| — | — ]569|65.6/50.0/55.8/61.7|500) — | — | —}] —| —| — 
-|-- —|—| —] —|371) —] —|368} -} —|] -—| -]}] —-] -—| -] -| -| -|]-|]-]-T-|-|-I-|-|- 
— |as.0|25.7/24.4|26.2/226) — |36.0) — | — [360] —} —} —| —] —]| —| —] —| —] —] —| — | — ]50.7951.47/5007/46.3"/55.67137.02 
—1¥-|-—}]-| -| -—}-|]-|] -|-| -|--] — [577] - ] — [st 6] —] — je56| —] — leas} -| —| —| —] —] —| —- 
5914-| —| —| —| — ]42.3|440/39.7]43.4|46.7/405} —| —| —|] —| —| —] —]| —] —]| —]| —]| —]}5697160.57)533465.47| 7072/ 60.23) 
| 7.8 4M3.0/43.7/44.7|45.214421 —| —| —]| —| —| — ] —]391) — | —] — | — ]57.7/71.3/47.4]67.1|706)479) — |s254 — | —|65394 — 
8.5 1983.3 |26.0/30.8 |42.1/24.5141.2| 68.4 |38.0 138.9 |56.1 |35.9 150.8 164.7 |40.31442/55.4 429} — | — | — | — | — | — ]558716207/41.02144.17|67.57| 38.02 
— |983.4| 33.0 139.2 |51.2|29.0 140.2|42.7|37.8 141.9 142.7 | 41.1 152.9 |60.8 |43.0]42.3/49.4/38.5] —| — | —] —| — | — ]61.5 |84.0/32.6153.0|800\25.2 
14.71 —| —| — ]444)/46.3/42.6] — j420] — | —| —| —] —| —| —] —| —| —|] -—] —] —] — Jama —] —| —] — 
| 4 749835 /33.5140.0|53.1 126.9 136.5/38.7/34.3] — |289| —| —| —| —]| —| —] — ]454/51.0/39 7 ]29.5|40.0 |19.0 153.7 |71.04136.5 |43.3 |57.0429.6 
-|f-| —|—| —]| — ]ai9|sa0l200}388 490199) —| —| —| —| —| —] — |o34| —] — |e9.2| — |290\42.0613608]36.9%1 41 a1432.0:84 
113.) fi2| — | — |629} — ]53.1 155.2/51.0 151.4/52.0 |50.9 158.2 |63.3 |53.1 157.3/64.1 50.5) — | —| —} —| —| —} —| —] —] —| —| - 
lua} f- | — | —| —]| — ]69.0]78.0|50.3153.9|70.0|40.01 — | —| —]| —| — | — ]648 |80.0/38.5 }48.4|60.5 |28.3154.67/65.07144.3459.72/87.02/42.02 
| 9.2) 055 — |67.0| — ]49.8|57.0|426] — |39.0| — ]48.0/55.5/46.6 |448)|51.7 |38.0] — |62.4) — | — |60.1| —} — |3354 —] — |45.04 — 
| |12.5)2Mi6.0 125.0} 20.9| 24.6 |15.0 37.2 |42.3/32.0]26.3|40.2| 18.5 135.6 |37.1 |34.0 |32.1|38.1 |26.2] 45.8 |68.3 |23.0 |42.3|57.0 |30.0144.67/61.07/290714462/64.82| 2502 
—|f3| — | — }19.3| — | — |280) — | — j2a0) -} —| —| —] —] —]| —] — J2e1) — | — j28.7| — }50.0/9404275*]46.0| 9004312! 
| —|8-| —] —| —]| — [40.1 /43.2|37.0]41.0|46.8/370) —|} —| —]| —|] —| —-] —| —| -] —| —|-—] —| -—|-—]-|-| - 
3 11.019) — | — 134.0] — 153.8 /55.2|52.4]43.4/49.1137.6] — |67.0| — | — 66.0) — 163.1 713/428 [54.9 | 71.5|383}52.87|6407131.07151.27/63.713307 
J} =e} -—}-—}-—| -}P-}-}-}-}-1}-}-1| -] -] -1-]| -—] — [500] — | — [57.0] — ]46.0 |6804145.49 44.0 |5304141.209§ 
—|f- | —| —| — | — ]46.0/46.0|46.0/57.0/67.0|470] — \e80| — | —|740] —]| —| —| —] —| —| —] — |506| —] — Jes6| — 
—ii-|-—| -—|-—| —] — [430] —] — |56.0| — | — |470| —] — 460) —7 —| —| —] -—] —]| -—] — laorz| —] — [332] — 
-\i-|-|-—|-—|]—]— 455] —] —|s42} —P —|-—| -—]-| -—| -—] -—| -—| -—I -| —|-—] — Je2s4 -—] —| -—| - 
9 | 95/926 |33.2131.4 |32.4|30.4142.4/47.2137.6 [38.3 [46.3 |30.4 153.1 |54.2|52.1150.3/508 [49.8 147.6|56.4| 38.8 139.4 140.6 |38.2152.6 |62.49 19.6") 39.8 |62.02121.4 
5| -19-| —| —| —] — ]51.2164.6|39.2 J60.0|62.2/45.7] — | — | —] — | —] — ]70.0/90.0|53.7 |79.0|94.0/53.1 143.3 |61.65|25.0430.2 |32.5¢/ 28.0% 
,| ae | —|—| —| —-] —| —| —] —| — | — | — loon] — 1] — | — | — § — [esl — I — jens] — | — eas — | — ieee -— 
| 70}06| —| — |430| — | — |410| — | — Ja16} — | — [55.0] — |] —|506) -} —| —| —| —|] -| -] —] —| —] -—| -| - 
1} = B40"}10.1°} — }9.8°] — 143.0|45.2/408 | 45.3|49.9 |40.71428 |50.8 |34.71445/54.4/34.71 — 157.3) — | — |49.2| — }59.8 |690%%27.98) 58.5 167.59 30.98 
—|p.0| — | —|18.0) — | — |284] — | — |20.0| — }40.2/82.2/39.0) — 42.7) — | — j63.7) — | — |ea0) —}] — | — | —] — - 
) | 7.0mesli2.s J22oj2zeli2ze] —| —-| —-| —| —| -]-—| -—| -| -| -|-] -| -| -|[-T-T-T-|[-I-T-[-I- 
- | —}MR0.6 8.8° | 15.3°]17.9°| 13.0°]34.1/38.6/29.6] — |39.5| — | — |49.8| — | — |549| — ]57.2|94.3 142.8 153.8 |95.6 |500 ]62.1 | 76.0"|200'|66.0 |82.04 19.0+ 
-li—-|-—|-—|-—|-]-|-|-|- —}—|—]| —| —| —| — [63.0] 74.6151.3 |68.7|70.8 |667] — | —| —| —| —| — 
0|10.218— —| —| — ]425}46.6|28.1|40.6/47.5 |248 147.3 |54.2|39.5/409|50.0|368) —| —| —| —| —| —} —|] —| —] —]|] -] — 
_ | Hes} — | — |g2n} — }488 |59.0|44.0}47.2/60.1 |46.2157.2 166.3 52.6 |55,0|67.2/53.21 —| —| —] — | — | — ]72.7%63056245156.6u1660914712 
_| --—| — | —| —| — }4a9}52.7|424] — | — | — ]45.5|42.0153.1 [50.6 |67.5|37.2] — | — | —] —| — | —]587972.2941.395689 72.1944.1! 
— 
- | —Wo| — | — | — | — ]361\46.2\26.0) — | — | — | — Jags} — | —| —| —] — [71.0| — | — | —| — ]70.0\91516152/69.8 |e1.22/35 591 
= “BE Th | OT 1 LT _L 7 _[Lecoaeeniz ay nrseancn bivinon—nAnionat astan casorrasocunon | | ~ | ~~ | | ~ | — 
lers’ § “Grocery *Music *Drugs ™Glassware 
ian “Hardware *Dairy Sportswear *Household Equipment 
MAY, 1935 
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Better Collections-- At Less Cost -- 


Through the 


N LINE with our policy of furnishing readers of 

The Crepir Wor Lp practical forms and short cuts 

in credit and collection procedure, we are repro- 
ducing (on the next page) a number of forms used by 
Mr. H. W. Leonard, Credit Manager, The Joseph 
Horne Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., which have been proved 
very successful in use. 

Especially do we want to call your attention to the 
little pamphlet (Figure 1) which is sent to all new 
charge account customers. The first page of this four- 
page folder (size 6144” x 714”) is reproduced in Fig- 
ure 1. The fourth page (not shown) is a store directory, 
giving number, name and location of each department. 
The text of the two inside pages follows: 


HOW TO USE YOUR MONTHLY CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 

Purpose.—Convenience to the customer is the primary 
purpose of a Charge Account. 

AMoUNT.—The amount requested by you at the time 
of interview is made part of the records of the Credit 
Department. We use it to indicate the fact that you do 
not wish the account to exceed the amount mentioned in 
any one month. When necessary, prompt attention will 
be given to a request to change the amount. 

SETTLEMENT.—Our terms require payment in full on 
or before the 15th of the month following purchases. 
Unless paid within a reasonable time after that date, we 
reserve the right to suspend the account without forinal 
notice, although the usual procedure is to communicate 
with the customer before taking such action. 

PuRCHASING.—After having made a purchase, direct 
the salesperson to “charge it” and give your name and 
address just as it is recorded in our Credit Department. 
At the same time give instructions relative to delivery. 

The salesperson must also record the name of pur- 
chaser. 





Always show your IDENTIFICATION COIN. 

RETURNING MERCHANDISE.—Should it be necessary 
to return merchandise, it must be done within seven days 
after purchase. To make sure that it is properly credited 
to your account, the duplicate salescheck should be re- 
turned with merchandise. 

ApjusTING DEPARTMENT.—The Adjusting Depart- 
ment is located on the fifth floor. Its purpose is to ad- 
just, promptly, any errors inadvertently made in the bill- 
ing, in service or in merchandise. 

IDENTIFICATION SHOPPING CoIn.—To facilitate 
prompt identification by any one of our several thousand 
employees, we issue to each customer an Identification 
Coin, or more than one Coin when requested to do so. 

Please notify us at once if it is LOST or MISLAID 
so that we may cancel it and issue a new one in its stead. 

When telephoning, ask for Coin Clerk. 

The Coin should always be shown when a purchase is 
made so that the salesperson can enter its number on the 
salescheck. Should you, however, be in the store and 
not have it with you, explain to the salesperson who will 
arrange with the floorman to identify you. 

New Appress.—Please notify our Credit Department 
promptly if you change your residence address. 
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Use of Forms 


DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN.—Our Credit Department 
will be glad to explain this plan in detail covering the 
purchase of furniture, rugs, carpets, ranges, electrical 
appliances, electric refrigerators, radios, sewing machines, 
etc., on which a reasonable down payment is required and 
the balance extended over a period of months. 

Crepir DEPARTMENT.—The Credit Department is 
located on the fifth floor and its chief function is to be 
of service to our charge patrons. 

Its work is arranged in alphabetical divisions. This 
makes for a more personal interest in your account. 

For any additional information regarding our system 
of Accounts, Identification Coins, etc., please call upon 
anyone in the Credit Department. 

We will welcome any suggestions or criticisms that 
will enable us to improve our service. 

On the following page you will find a list of our major 
merchandise departments together with their location. 
Shop by mail or telephone (COurt 3000) when incon- 
venient to visit the store. 

JosepH Horne Co. 
Credit Department, Division of New Accounts. 
> » » 


Below we reproduce Mr. Leonard’s comments on these 
forms: 


The pamphlet, “How To Use Your Monthly Charge 
Account” (Figure 1), serves a fourfold purpose: (1) It 
is a welcome greeting from the store. (2) Explains in 
detail the terms. (3) Gives information regarding opera- 
tion of the store in general. (4) Lists merchandise 
handled by the store, and location of respective depart- 
ments. 

We find the Pre-Audit and Semiannual Report state- 
ments (Figures 2 and 3) to be very successful as there 
is a certain class of customers who do not want to be 
listed on a special report nor be subjected to investiga- 
tion, and will therefore endeavor to pay rather than con- 
front any embarrassment. 

Explanation of Figure ¢: At the first of each month 
all ‘““Account Rendered”’ bills are referred to the collec- 
tion department by the bookkeeping department, sorted 
alphabetically, and held over until the 15th of the month 
at which time they are used as a collection follow-up, 
with a collection message printed on them by the multi- 
graph department. 

Using the “Account Rendered” bills saves stationery, 
time in addressing envelopes (inasmuch as _ transo-en- 
velopes are used) and postage by reason of not being 
sent out at the first of the month. We also find that at 
least 25 to 35 per cent of the accounts are paid, thereby 
reducing the number of statements sent out. 

Note the Message on Figure 5: Owing to the liberal 
attitude taken by the federal and various state govern- 
ments during this period of economic depression, there 
has been a change of feeling on the part of debtors in 
general, who do not now fear legal proceedings being 
taken against them; therefore, it has been necessary to 
change our entire collection schedule, and rather than 
assume a threatening attitude, we must instead have a 
more personal contact with the debtor, and follow 
through with a friendly collection policy. 
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Mr. BLY, Leonard 
70 8. Harrison Avenue 
Bellevue, Pa, - 


; As we will i , 
ecording Gate denn @ Special Audit of Accounts beginning 


we wi : 
t our Monthly this time tor emeent gathreciate receiving remittance at 


Amount due 
omers.- L . : 
Charge Cust — briefly the gen without interest $ 156,00 
N order to ¢*P nder which credit Be 
eral conditions am phlet. Check for full amount enclosed 
d, we issue this Pp 
J 


JOSEPH HORNE Co. 


is grante Check enclosed for $ 


JosEra HoRnE ©- ney 


wix @ QUQUESNE WAY Check will be mailed on or before 
Shep” 
b's Best Place to bop 
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Southern Districts Organized 
At April Meetings 


PRIL saw the organization of two more districts 
of the National Retail Credit Association, under 
the new organizational set-up recommended at 

the National Convention in Memphis last June: The 
Third District, organized at Jacksonville, Fla., April 20, 
and the Fourth District, organized at New Orleans, La., 
April 22 and 23—at a meeting held in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the Louisiana Retail Credit 
Association. 


Fourth District Organizational Meeting 


At the New Orleans meeting, the following officers 
and directors were elected by the Fourth District, com- 
prising the states of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee: President, Louis Selig, Rosenfield Dry Goods 
Co., Baton Rouge, La.; Vice-President, Sidney Marks, 
The Emporium, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Warren G. Finnan, Feibleman’s, New Orleans, La. 


Directors elected, in addition to the above, were: Hugh 
L. Reagan, Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Louis 
Levy, Weiss & Goldring, Alexandria, La.; W. V. Bed- 
dow, Bromberg Jewelry Co., Birmingham, Ala.; W. C. 
Durham, R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson, Miss.; J. T. 
Orr, George T. Brodnax, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., and 
John J. Mason, Morgan Plan Company, Mobile, Ala. 


Paul C. Vaughan of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was elected as National Director for the 
district and Sidney Marks of Chattanooga, Tenn., as 
alternate. 


The meeting was attended by Manager-Treasurer 
Crowder of the National Office. An excellent two-day 
program contained many outstanding addresses. A New 
Orleans newspaper report of the opening day’s sessions 
follows: 


With delegates from Mississippi, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee attending as guests, the two-day annual session of 
the Louisiana Retail Credit Association opened at 9 a.m. 
today in the Gold Room of the Roosevelt Hotel. On 
Tuesday, the three other states will join with Louisiana 
representatives in the organization of a district unit of 
the National Retail Credit Association, comprising the 
four states. 

The initial session was called to order by Rupert F. 
Cisco of Lake Charles, president. 

“The Invisibility of the Obvious,” was the first ad- 
dress of the meeting given by Judge William H. Byrnes, 
Jr., of the civil district court. (See page 4.) 

Judge Archie T. Higgins of the state supreme court 
followed, talking on “The Judici: -y.” Other speakers 
scheduled on today’s program are D. C. Roper, Jr., In- 
telligence Unit, internal revenue department, on “Moral 
Aspect of Credit Problems;” Rev. Martin Burke, S. J., 
on “The Ethics of the NRA;” State Representative 
Claude Duke on “The Louisiana Legislature, Its His- 
tory and Procedure;” F. Edward Hebert, New Orleans 
States, on “Good Credit, Good Newspapers, Community 
Assets ;” and L. S. Crowder, St. Louis, manager-treas- 
urer, National Retail Credit Association. 
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Third District Organizational Meeting 


The Third District, composed of the states of Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina, held a very 
enthusiastic organizational meeting at Jacksonville, Fla., 
on April 20. Several interesting addresses were delivered 
and constitution and by-laws adopted. 

Officers elected for the district are: President, C. P. 
Younts, Frank T. Budge Company, Miami, Fla.; Vice- 
President, J. J. Tibbs, Cohen Brothers, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Clyatt, J. P. Allen & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Directors: L. A. Murray, The Meyers Company, 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. W. Patrick, J. B. Ivey & Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C.; John Y. Dyer, of the Leopold 
Adler Store, Savannah, Ga.; J. E. McBride, The Dan- 
nenberg Co., Macon, Ga.; and R. A. Smith of Chase & 
Company, Sanford, Fla. 

Everett Sumner, Florida Power & Light Co., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., was elected to represent the district as 
National Director. 

> >» » 


Louisiana State Association Election 

At the annual meeting of the Louisiana Retail Credit 
Association, held concurrently with the organizational 
meeting of the Fourth District, in New Orleans, April 
22 and 23, the following officers and directors were 
elected for the coming year: 

W. J. Fischer, New Orleans, President; Miss Marion 
O. Brooks, Baton Rouge, First Vice-President ; Maurice 
Frank, Lake Charles, Second Vice-President; Anthony 
E. Maurin, New Orleans, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors: Hubert Fielder, New Orleans; A. L. Pol- 
lard, Shreveport; F. A. Cotey, Alexandria; Paul Hemen- 
way, Alexandria; and Rupert F. Ciscoe of Lake Charles 
(the retiring president). 








The photograph of the new officers shows (left to 
right) : Maurice Frank, Miss Marion O. Brooks, W. J. 
Fischer, and Anthony E. Maurin. 
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Credit News Flashes-- 


Personal and Otherwise 


Rochester’s Convention Committee 


Below we show Rochester’s Convention Committee, 
busily engaged in preparing plans for your National 
Convention. 





Sitting, left to right: Miss Alice Alexander, Chair- 
man Ladies’ Committee; Leonard Berry, General Chair- 
man; Gordon Ross, Vice-Chairman; Mary Huddy, 
Chairman Reception Committee. 

Standing, left to right: Edward Ott, Chairman Ban- 
quet Committee; F. B. McLaughlin, Chairman Regis- 
tration Committee; Frederick G. Waite, Chairman Hotel 
and Reservations Committee ; Clayton J. Herman, Chair- 
man Finance Committee. 

The Rochester Retail Credit Association, April 17, 
elected the following officers: 


President, J. Gordon Ross; Vice-President, Roy R. 
Rumpff; Secretary-Treasurer, Frederick G. Waite; Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Leonard Berry, Edward Ott, Fred 
A. Glover, Mary A. Huddy, Alice G. Alexander, and 
Bert J. Copeland. 
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Statler Hotels Guarantee Minimum Room Rates 
for Members 

Through an arrangement made by the National Office, 
the Hotels Statler in Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit and St. Louis, and the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York, will guarantee minimum rates on rooms to mem- 
bers of the N. R. C. A. and N. C. C. R. C., who identify 
themselves as members of the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

By registering as a member of the National Retail 
Credit Association you will receive preferred attention 
and, according to the letter from the Executive Offices 
of the Hotels Statler, “will be assigned to rooms at either 
one of the two lower rates (single or double) prevailing 
in the house concerned.” 
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More Cities Add Carrying Charges 


A number of the leading stores in Sioux City, Lowa, 
members of the Retail Credit Association, according to 
a letter received from W. C. Slotsky, manager of the 
Credit Service Exchange of that city, have definitely 
agreed to add a carrying charge on all delinquent ac- 
counts—effective June 30, 1935. According to the plan 
monthly charge accounts not paid on or before 60 days 
following the first statement, will be subject to a carry- 
ing charge of one-half of 1 per cent per month for such 
balance as may be delinquent. 

Huntington, W. Va., likewise, adopted a carrying 
charge of one-half of 1 per cent on delinquent accounts, 
effective May 1. Enclosures announcing the plan were 
included with all May 1 statements sent to customers. 


>» » » 
Milwaukee Bureau Holds “Open House” 


The Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, on April 4, cele- 
brated its twenty-fourth anniversary and held “open 
house” to show Milwaukee its 24 years’ progress. 

In 1911, James A. Fetterly organized the bureau and, 
in five months’ hard work, accumulated credit records on 
47,000 persons. Three girls answered 90 inquiries a 
day. Now, this modern bureau, with trunk line turret 
telephones and telautographs, answers 2,100 calls a week 
with ease and its files hold the credit records of 309,000 
persons. 





The photograph shows Fred S. Kreiger (left), the 
present manager, and James A. Fetterly, organizer and 
first manager of the bureau. 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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The Falis of the Genesee, Rochester 


OCHESTER’S General Convention Committee— 
in cooperation with the National Office—is work- 
ing overtime to build a convention program that 

will make the Rochester Convention long remembered as 
a Credit-Sales Conference of historic significance. 

The General Program, and the Group Conference Pro- 
grams, are crammed with “brass-tack”’ discussions of the 
credit executive’s “bread-and-butter” problems. It is our 
hope that you will remember this convention as one which 
paid you dividends—in increased knowledge of your pro- 
fession—for years to come. 

However, as your hosts, we would be lacking in ordi- 
nary hospitality if we did not make plans to make your 
“after-sessions” hours most enjoyable. Likewise, we in- 
tend to see that your guests and the members of your 
family who attend will not have a dull moment! 


Entertainment Committee Announces Plans 


Judging from the ambitious program announced by 
Rochester’s Entertainment Committee, delegates and 
their guests are in for a busy time, chock-full of amuse- 
ment of every conceivable sort. In going over the events 
planned the personal choice of every delegate must be 
covered due to the variety of “stunts” laid out. 

A separate committee is arranging a special program, 
to fill in the time, for the guests of the delegates during 
the sessions of the Convention. This committee has ar- 
ranged a complete program covering the entire week (and 
fitting in with the general entertainment program given 
later in this article) : 

Beginning on Tuesday, the Ladies’ Committee will en- 
tertain at the Rochester Country Club with a “Get 
Acquainted Luncheon” featuring a style show for the 
entire family. This style show will be staged with pro- 
fessional models and will be “dressed” by the leading 
style shops of Rochester. 

On Wednesday, the guests of the delegates will board 
busses for a general sight-seeing tour of Rochester and 
its environs. During this trip the guests will be shown 
Rochester’s 1,700 acres of flowering parks, the beautiful 
residential areas, and the largest of the industrial plants 
in this busy city. The trip will end at Ontario Beach 
Park on beautiful Lake Ontario where a picnic luncheon 
will be served. Guests are offered the use of the million- 
dollar municipal bathhouse for those desirous of a swim 
in the lake. This park contains the largest natural sand 
beach on a fresh-water lake in the nation. 

On Thursday, there will be another bus trip through 
the metropolitan district of Rochester ending at Kodak 
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Rochester’s Entertainment 
Committee Is Building an 
Intensive Program, Too! 


By ROY R. RUMPFF 


Chairman, Rochester’s Publicity Committee; Collection Manager, 
Credit Rating Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


Park. There the guests will leave the busses for a trip 
through the mammoth plant of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, suppliers of kodaks and films all over the world. 
It is from this plant that Rochester gets the nom de 
plume “Kodak City.” After this very interesting trip, the 
guests will again board their busses bound for the Pea- 
cock Room of the Odenbach Coffee Shoppe for a Tea 
Dansant. (The Peacock Room has been called the most 
beautiful grill room in western New York.) 

For those who do not desire some of the events on this 
program, a special. committee has been set up to meet 
the individual tastes of those who prefer some particular 
form of diversion. Golf matches, touring trips to points 
of nearby interest, shopping tours, etc., will be arranged 
on request. 

The general entertainment program for delegates, 
guests and all attending the convention is a planned event 
of original attractions; beginning on Monday evening 
with a formal opening of the “Arseema” Night Club 





W orld-Famous Eastman Theatre, Rochester 


(R. C. M. A.), a “one-night stand” of the Rochester Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Association. A “Hot Dance Band” 
will provide scintillating tunes from nine until closing. 
Buffet Luncheon will be served—with a Floor Show at 
midnight which will rival “The Cotton Club” in the 
East and the “Granados Café” in the West—all rolled 
into one! This Night Club is intended to be the Roch- 
ester Committee’s way of saying “Hello” to its guests. 
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“Sailing, Sailing, Over the Bounding Waves,” will be worth the entire trip to meet and hear the “Mystery 
the theme song for Tuesday evening. A palatial liner of Man from ?” 
the Canadian Pacific Railways will leave the Port of 
Rochester for a four-hour moonlight sail on beautiful 
Lake Ontario. The Northern Border of the United 
States, Lake Ontario offers a smooth sail along a border 
line of interest and history. On board, we will again 
find a dance band that will make the toes tickle. Supper 
will be served on board. After supper, we will journey 
to the Monte Carlo grill set up on board for the night. 
(Entertainers and refreshments will turn our Casino into 
a worthy rival of the far-famed European Casino. ) 


During the course of the banquet a string orchestra 
will play soft music so as not to interfere with the rem- 


Wednesday will be free night. Individual groups are 
planning their own parties for annual reunions of their 
“Fraternity.” All the private clubs of Rochester will 
be available for groups making merry for that one night 
with their chosen buddies. It is the Committee’s avowed 
intention to turn the clock around with business and 
pleasure—to reach the ultimate in entertainment—so that 
Rochester will live forever in the minds of delegates. 








Thursday will, of necessity, be a trifle more formal. 


At the Seneca Hotel, the annual banquet will be held Airplane View, University of Rochester 

on that night. All the “fixings” from soup to apéritif le ; ; 

ell te the weal. ccler fo cee Chen alek te iniscences at the respective tables. Later, a band will 
identity of the principal speaker of the evening, the com- accompany the star acts from the theaters and night clubs 
mittee announced that there will be several authorities of Rochester. A sixteen-act, top-notch, swiftly moving 
on credit problems, in addition to hearing, as usual, from panorama of stars is promised for the occasion. 

the National Greeters. However, when the local station Everything good must come to an end. On Friday 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System heard of the chief morning, an informal leave-taking party will be held on 
speaker of the evening, it requested the “privilege” of the mezzanine and adjoining rooms of the Seneca Hotel 
broadcasting his address! The Committee refuses to so that each visitor feeling fit and “in the pink” for the 
divulge the name of this speaker at this time. They trip back to his job, revivified and rejuvenated—the 
believe that a “surprise is always welcome” and assure greatest intellectual in the business world—“A Real 
the members that, at the banquet, they will consider it Credit Man’”—may depart with happy memories. 








Register Early for Your National Convention - - June 18-21, 1935 
(Hotel Seneca is the Official Hotel but there are many other good hotels, reasonably priced) 


Make Sure of 
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Avoid Delays 
Upon Arrival 
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Convention Registration Fee, $10.00, Includes Banquet and Entertainment. 
Committee Registration Blank—National Convention, N. R. C. A— 
Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 
* (Clip and mail to F. E. McLaughlin, Chairman Registration Committee 
A c/o McCurdy & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.) 

Register NOW! 
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Credit Flashes 
(Continued from page 21.) 
Albany’s New Credit Association 
The recently organized Retail Credit Association of 
Albany, N. Y., is certainly “National-minded.” Organ- 
ized with the Constitution and By-Laws suggested by the 





National, it has a National membership campaign already 
under way. 





Photograph shows—left to right: Harry Blaisie, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Cora Marx, Treasurer; William Col- 
burn, President; and John S. Wood, Secretary. 
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Bakersfield (Calif.) Has Live Association 

Bakersfield, Calif., has an up-and-coming retail credit 
organization, known as the Bakersfield Credit Managers 
Association, It has 19 National members and is working 
hard to gain more. They meet twice a month, and take 
an active interest in local, state and national credit affairs. 

In the photograph, sent in by J. F. O'Neill, Secretary- 
Manager of the Merchants Association of Bakersfield, 
are shown: Top row, left to right: F. D. Patterson, 
Valley Chevrolet; Max Erwin, Merchants Association ; 
R. B. Sturdevant, Haberfelde Ford Dealer; F. C. Porter, 
Hayward Lumber; W. H. Coulter, Barnett Tire Co.; 
Reginald Lenhart, Eastern Outfitting Co.; H. T. Pen- 

_zon, Peacock Dairies; R. B. Rogers, Goodrich Silver- 
town, Inc.; P. C. Dunn, Valley Electric; Bruce Stone, 
Bakersfield Hardware. Lower row: Ruth Tadlock, 
Harry Coffee Co.; Anna Mae Dudley, Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; M. W. Tibbets, Harry Coffee Co.; J. F. 
O'Neill, Manager, Merchants Associa- 
tion; A.-E. Windmuller, A. Weill 
Co.; and Marjorie Fairbanks, Mal- 
colm Brock Co. 

The Association has just succeeded 
in getting approval on a Community 
Credit Policy, which, among other 
things, provides for a “service charge” 
on delinquent open accounts. On 
balances up to $50.00, the charge, 
which becomes effective July 1, will be 
25 cents per month. On balances over 
$50.00, the charge will be 50 cents 
per month. 

“Other provisions,” writes Mr. 
O'Neill, “are in harmony with the 
policies of other California cities.” 
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Come to Omaha—In 1936 


Omaha invites you! Consider its location—almost in 
the exact center of the country. Ten main line railroads 
converge here, as well as a veritable network of high- 
ways and airlines. That explains the familiar Omaha 
convention slogan: “Easy to reach—but hard to leave.” 

Omaha has entertained, successfully, some of the larg- 
est conventions; for instance, the 
American Legion’s National Conven- 
tion of a few years ago, and the Na- 
tional Flower Show this spring—at- 
tended by 115,000 people. The Omaha 
retail credit men have a strong organ- 
ization, pledged to take good care of 
you in 1936. 

—ALLEN T. Hupp. 


From the interest shown in many 
letters being received from credit 
women, the idea of forming a 
“Women’s Division” seems _ very 
timely. 
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N. C. C. R. C. Elects 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the National Consumer Credit Reporting Corporation 
held in St. Louis on April 27 and 28, Mr. S. E. Sher- 
mantine of San Francisco was elected President and Mr. 
Wm. R. Arendt of Little Rock was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Guy H. Hulse was elected to the newly 
created office of Executive Vice-President which he will 
hold in addition to the General Managership of the Cor- 
poration. Mr. Frank T. Caldwell, formerly Manager 
of the Western District in San Francisco, was elected 
Secretary and Assistant General Manager. Mr. E. A. 
Uffman was reelected Treasurer and E. S$. Tunica con- 
tinues as Assistant Secretary. 

Members of the Board of Directors attending the 
meeting were: W. M. Milham, Kalamazoo, Mich., Wm. 
V. Trammell, Birmingham, Ala., H. A. Wallace, Joliet, 
Ill., L. S. Gilbert, Atlanta, Ga., A. E. Uffert, Elizabeth, 
N. J., L. S. Crowder, St. Louis and Allen T. Hupp, 
Omaha, Neb., who held the proxy of Mr. Charles M. 
Reed of Denver. 

Others attending the meeting were Lawrence Mc- 
Daniel, Arthur H. Hert and C. O. Stiles of St. Louis. 
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The Membership Campaign 
Is Now “On the Home Stretch”! 


is in your hands we will be on the “last lap” in our 

present campaign for new members. Indications 
are for a strong finish, with many Associations and loyal 
workers striving to report hundreds of new members. 

Minneapolis, Seattle, Albany, N. Y., Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Chattanooga, Nashville, and numer- 
ous other cities mentioned in previous issues of The 
Crepit Wor LD are now pushing their drives to the limit 
in an effort to go “over the top.” 

All applications mailed prior to midnight, May 31, 
will be included in the final count. 

Gallup, New Mexico, with a population of 5,300, re- 
ported 17 members on May 3, giving that city the dis- 
tinction of being the second largest unit in the Nation, 
in proportion to its population. What Gallup has done 
any other city can do, provided everyone interested in 
better credit will do his part. 

R. T. Baxter, representing two important National 
units, San Francisco and Oakland, California, personally 
secured the applications of 95, a record of which to be 
proud. 

Spokane, Wash., the “birthplace of the National Asso- 
ciation,” a city of 115,000 population, with 214 Na- 
tional members, has already reported 20 new members 
and Vice-President Barnes writes that more may be ex- 
pected. This shows what can be accomplished by a live 
credit group. 

“In Memphis,” writes George Lawo, “when we are 
unable otherwise to land a prospect, we give him a writ- 
ten contract agreeing to refund the $21.00 dues—which 
includes local dues—if by using 15 sets of the Associa- 
tion’s collection letters he fails to collect $21.00 or more 
when the letters are used according to instructions.” 
(Note: These are the letters shown in the National’s 
little booklet, “The Value of Local Credit Associations.’ ) 

The new Retail Credit Association of Albany, N. Y.., 
which completed its organization in March, already has 
a National membership of 19 and just the other day 
wired for 100 application blanks. Watch Albany grow! 

Minneapolis, although one of our foremost locals, has 
just wired for 25 sets of new membership materials, say- 
ing, “Expect to need more.” This in spite of the fact 
that 40 sets were sent to Minneapolis just a few days ago. 
We quote from a recent Minneapolis bulletin: 

“The ‘On-to-Rochester’ campaign is well under way. 
Preliminary work is now complete and membership ap- 
plications are starting to come in. ‘The Association is 
willing and anxious to pay your expenses to Rochester. 
We have set aside funds for that purpose. We are ask- 
ing in return that you bring in some new members.” 

If you have not contributed your part to the success 
of the drive, do it now. Devote at least one day to 
membership work and help make President Reed’s ad- 
ministration one of real achievement. 

Altogether now—for a successful finish! 


B' THE time this issue of The May Crepir Wortp 
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Membership Standing 


New Members Enrolled—May 1, 1934 to April 30, 1935 








Region State City Region State City 





Dist. No. 1 85 Miscellaneous 18 
CONNECTICUT 34 WISCONSIN 25 
Hartford 12 Milwaukee 14 
New Haven 15 Miscellaneous 11 
Miscellaneous 7 ONTARIO 4 
MASSACHUSETTS 28 Dist. No. 6 172 
Springfield 19 IOWA 70 
Miscellaneous 9 Des Moines 59 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 Miscellaneous 11 
RHODE ISLAND 21 MINNESOTA 73 
Providence 20 St. Paul 59 
Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 14 
Dist. No. 2 584 NEBRASKA 19 
DELAWARE 2 Omaha ° 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA =. 29 Miscellaneous . 
Washington 29 a 4 
MARYLAND 185 SOUTH DAKOTA 2 
Baltimore 185 MANITOBA 6 
NEW JERSEY 24 Dist. No. 7 262 
Camden 20 ARKANSAS 26 
Miscellaneous 4 Little Rock 12 
NEW YORK 220 Miscellaneous 14 
Albany 17 KANSAS 38 
New York 179 Wichita 27 
Miscellaneous 24 Miscellaneous 
PENNSYLVANIA 61 MISSOURL 154 
Pittsburgh 10 Kansas City 58 
Reading 29 St. Louis 86 
Miscellaneous 22 Miscellaneous 10 
VIRGINIA 11 OKLAHOMA 44 “ 
WEST VIRGINIA 52 Tulsa 27 
Charleston 15 Miscellaneous 17 
Huntington 19 Dust. No. 8 58 
Morgantown 10 TEXAS 58 
Miscellaneous x Fort Worth 11 
Dist. No, 3 48 Houston 20 
FLORIDA 40 Miscellaneous 27 
Jacksonville * 14 Dist. No. 9 88 
St. Petersburg 12 ARIZONA 2 
Miscellaneous 14 COLORADO 74 
GEORGIA 6 Denver 61 
NORTH CAROLINA 2 Miscellaneous 13 
Dist. No. 4 170 UTAH 9 
ALABAMA 22 WYOMING 3 
Birmingham 19 Dust. No, 10 144 
Miscellaneous 3 ALASKA 1 
LOUISIANA 46 IDAHO 6 
Baton Rouge 18 MONTANA 4 
Monroe 14 OREGON 71 
Miscellaneous 14 Portland 48 
MISSISSIPPI 9 Salem 21 
TENNESSEE 93 Miscellaneous 2 
Chattanooga 19 WASHINGTON 54 
Memphis 33 Spokane 27 
Nashville 18 Miscellaneous 27 
Miscellaneous 23 BRITISH COLUMBIA 8 
Dist. No. 5 152 Dist. No. 11 208 
ILLINOIS 15 CALIFORNIA 205 
INDIANA 12 Bakersfield 15 
KENTUCKY 17 Los Angeles 45 
Louisville 16 Oakland 57 
Miscellaneous 1 Sacramento 14 
MICHIGAN 14 San Francisco 38 
OHIO 65 San Jose 16 
Akron 12 Miscellaneous 20 
Dayton 35 HAWAII 3 
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Active Legislative Committees Needed 
To Protect Retail Credit Granters 


By J. C. FUCHS 


Assistant Credit Manager, Forbes & Wallace, Inc., Springfield, Mass., Chairman, Legislative 
Affairs Committee, Retail Credit Association of Springfield, Inc. 


HERE is more need today than ever before for 

vigilance in legislative matters which concern the 

granting of retail credit and the collection of ac- 
counts. The National Retail Credit Association has 
deemed it advisable to have legal representation in Wash- 
ington, not only to be on guard for proposed legislation 
that would be detrimental to the proper extension of 
credit, but also to petition any proposed or new legisla- 
tion that would be of help to the credit fraternity. 

A recent example of this is the proposed amendment 
to the present Bankruptcy Law which the National Re- 
tail Credit Association is sponsoring, and which should 
receive the whole-hearted support of every retail credit as- 
sociation in the United States. 

The Retail Credit Association of Springfield, Mass., 
has found it advisable this year to appoint a Legislative 
Affairs Committee to keep it informed regarding pro- 
posed legislation in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. Many petitions have come before the Joint Judi- 
ciary Committee, the Committee on Banks and Bank- 
ing, and the Committee on Mercantile Affairs, which 
in their very nature serve to place obstacles in the path 
of the credit granter, also the prospective buyer, and 
also to place certain restrictions upon the trusteeing of 
wages that would make it impossible to use this method 
in the collection of accounts. 

One of the interesting bills which have come before the 
General Court this year was Senate Bill No. 55, which 
in substance was an attempt to regulate finance com- 
panies and others who finance, refinance, and sell goods 
or services to consumers on time payment or installment. 
The terms of the bill required the appointment of a 
Commissioner who would issue licenses to those engaging 
in the installment business. A fee was required to be 
paid by each licensee amounting to $20.00, for each 
place of business he conducted, and in the event ‘that the 
licensee violated any provision of the act, he was subject 
to a fine of $500.00, and his license revoked. 

Other obstacles were placed in the way of the credit 
granter under this act. Section 216 of the act had this 
requirement: “No licensee shall advertise, print, display, 
publish, distribute or broadcast any reference to interest, 
service or credit charge except as a definite per centum 
per month on the average unpaid balance outstanding in 
each month, provided that the charge may also be stated 
as a charge in dollars and cents.” 

Section 217 of the act stated that: ‘Every contract 
for the sale or lease of personal property or for the financ- 
ing or the refinancing of the sale of personal property or 
services, as defined in this act, shall be in writing and 
shall be signed by the buyer. Should the buyer be mar- 
ried, it shall be signed by both husband and wife, except 
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where the husband and wife are living apart under a 
decree of court or where the husband and wife have been 
living apart in fact for six months or longer. A copy 
of said contract shall be given to the buyer by the seller 
or his agent or employee at the time of the sale.” 

Section 218 of the act required definite interest or 
carrying charge terms, and in substance read as follows: 
“A contract under section two hundred and seventeen of 
this act shall state with substantial accuracy all the terms 
and conditions of the contract and shall include: the 
cash market value of the goods or services; the down 
payment in dollars and cents; the original balance 
financed; the number of weeks or months covering the 
duration of the contract; the amount of the weekly or 
monthly payment in dollars and cents; the interest, serv- 
ice or credit charge stated both in dollars and cents and 
as a per centum per month, calculated on the average un- 
paid balance outstanding in each month.” 

Section 220 of the act would have made it difficult to 
sell new merchandise and adding to previous purchases, 
as some installment houses do. We quote: “It shall be 
unlawful for a seller to include in one contract any 
goods or services sold subsequent to such contract. Each 
future sale of goods or services under this act shall be 
by a separate and distinct contract.” 

Other sections of the act were equally as definite in 
the requirements to which the credit granter had to ad- 
here. Letters were sent, on Retail Credit Association 
letterheads, to each of the Senators and Representatives, 
asking them to vote this bill “out of committee,” and ex- 
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Special Notice to Local 
Legislative Committees 


Although we have previously requested all 
local retail credit associations to send in the 
names of the chairmen and members of their 
local legislative committees, many have not 
done so. 

This article shows what can be accom- 
plished by an active legislative committee. 
Every association, for its members’ protection, 
should have such a committee, cooperating 
with the National Association. Appoint your 
committee now and send the names to the 
National Office. 








plaining to them reasons why the bill would be a detri- 
ment to both credit granter and prospective purchaser. 
Recently word was received that the bill would not be 
passed. 
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At the present time, there are some fifteen bills before 
committees, which deal with regulating the Trustee of 
Wages and Property. These bills, if they are passed, 
will serve as obstacles in the collection of accounts, as 
well as make it necessary to set up more stringent policies 
in the extension of credit. Several examples of proposed 
changes are given here, in order to bring out the impor- 
tance of having proper committees in each state of the 
Union, to voice proper objection to any radical change in 
existing laws. 

House Bill No. 702 is a petition exempting from at- 
tachment merchandise and fixtures used in any retail 
mercantile business. 

House Bill No. 710 is a petition to exempt, tempora- 
rily, the attachment of wages. 

House Bill No. 1529 is a petition that would exempt 
from attachment an automobile up to a $500.00 value. 

These are but a few of the bills coming before the 
General Court. If no objection were voiced to these 
proposed changes in legislation, there is every possibility 
that these bills would become law. It is most important, 
therefore, that all retail credit associations in the field be 
on guard against objectionable laws in their respective 
states. 

Not only can Legislative Affairs Committees be of serv- 
ice in their own state, but they can help the National 
whenever proposed changes are contemplated in our 
Federal Government. 

The Retail Credit Association, Inc., of Springfield, 
Mass., represents 310 retail credit granters in the Spring- 
field area, who deal in all forms of consumer credit. 
They are vitally interested in any proposed change in the 
laws of the state that would serve as a hindrance to the 
proper extension of credit, or the collection of accounts. 

Through a Legislative Affairs Committee they are con- 
tinually in touch with affairs of the state and know their 
credit interests are being protected. 


>» » » 


Let Your Credit Bureau Be Your Invisible 
Assistant 


Our losses in 1935 will be less if we are forever on 
the alert and watch our step. We must clear all new 
applications, check and recheck all accounts that are now 
being reopened. 

Character 


The first quarter of 1935 has just passed. We must 
watch the remainder of 1935 carefully, because many 
new things are happening every day. 

My thought is, that in every instance in our credit 
work we must consider the big “C’”—cHARACTER, for 
Character is the very basis of Confidence. Our whole 
business structure has been and is built upon the founda- 
tion of Character, and Character will continue to stand 
the shocks and blows of the past and will be instrumental 
as a builder of business in the future. 

Some banks today are making what is known as “char- 
acter” loans as well as policy loans and are ready to lend 
without security, provided they are satisfied as to char- 
acter—and its more tangible accompanying requisite— 
ability to pay. 

—Mkrs. VERNE A. ZIMMERMAN. 

Credit Manager, Ellsworth’s, South Bend, Indiana. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel 
National Retail Credit Association 


FOREWORD 


HE President has said that Washington is not a 
good place from which to view the country. Con- 
versely, Washington feels that the country does not 
always appreciate the importance of events happening in 
Washington, as, for instance, the decision of the Supreme 
Court, April 1, in the Rock Island bankruptcy case. 
Prior to this decision, many believed that the bank- 
ruptcy clause of the Constitution referred to actual in- 
solvency only but the Supreme Court in this Rock Island 
case, after pointing out the tendency of legislation and 
of judicial interpretation to be in the direction of “pro- 
gressive liberalization in respect of the operation of the 
bankruptcy power,” holds that actual insolvency is not 
necessary and that Congress has the power, as in Sec. 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act, dealing with railroad reorganiza- 
tions, to permit that power to be used for corporate re- 
habilitation, even though the corporation may not be 
actually insolvent, though unable to pay its debts at the 
moment. 


LEGISLATIVE 


(a) H.R. 6021, a composite bill for the benefit of the 
Federal Home Loan Banks, Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, and the Housing Administration, should be a 
law by the time this article appears in print. Items of 
interest for N. C. C. R. C. service bureaus will, of 
course, be the additional HOLC capital and reduction in 
capitalization of FHA national mortgage companies. It 
is estimated that if Congress appropriates additional 
HOLC capital in the neighborhood of a billion and 
three-quarters, approximately $750,000,000 will be used 
for new loans. As these loans average around $3,000 
each this will mean that an additional 250,000 credit 
and character reports will be necessary. 

(b) Of great interest to retail credit granters is the 
pending investigation of the newly organized “American 
Retail Federation” coming about as a result of H. Res. 
203 proposed by Mr. Cochran of St. Louis and adopted 
April 24. Speaker Byrne has appointed a committee with 
Representative Cochran as chairman to conduct the in- 
vestigation. Other members are Representatives War- 
ren (N. C.), Dockweiler (Calif.), and Lucas (lIIl.), 
Democrats; McLean (N. J.), and Cole (N. Y.), Re- 
publicans; and Boileau of Wis., Progressive. As of 
April 30, no date has as yet been fixed for the first meet- 
ing of the committee. 

(c) Executive orders and proclamations in pursuance 
of Congressional authority or mandate many times reach 
the point of statutory importance but are frequently over- 
looked. The Supreme Court has taken notice of lack of 
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public information of contents of documents in this cate- 
gory. Congress is now preparing a bill to establish in 
the National Archives office a division which will print 
and distribute such documents and publish a serial pub- 
lication, the “Federal Register.” 

The bill provides that this Register shall publish Fed- 
eral proclamations and executive orders of general ap- 
plicability; documents or classes of documents as the 
President shall determine to have general applicability 
and legal effect; and documents ordered to be published 
by an Act of Congress. 

(d) Proposed general bankruptcy legislation was the 
subject of hearings by the House Judiciary Committee on 
April 1, 2, 3 and 4. Representatives of the National 
Bankruptcy Conference presented a general bankruptcy 
revision bill and the writer explained to the House Judi- 
ciary Committee the provisions of H. R. 6140, the 
Chandler Bill, relating to extensions and amortization. 
Since that hearing the House Judiciary Committee has 
conducted extensive hearings on Sec. 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, providing for railroad reorganization. This 
latter measure may pass Congress at this session but as 
to the other two measures, the situation is not quite as 
definite at this writing (April 30). 

(e) Companion bills, 8. 2565 and H. R. 7590, pro- 
posing to create a “Central Statistical Committee and 
Board” are now pending in Congress but with passage at 
this session problematical. This subject has been referred 
to heretofore in this column. Executive departments are 
now reporting on the measure. There is a great deal of 
duplication in surveys but if this bill is enacted it is ex- 
pected that much of such duplication will be avoided. 
Some phases of the retail credit survey, sponsored by the 
National Retail Credit Association, will be dealt with 
by this Board, if created. 


DEPARTMENTAL 

(a) The Department of Commerce is preparing a 
bibliography of governmental surveys and documents hav- 
ing to do with credit and collections. It will list govern- 
mental and private works on the subject and is expected 
to be followed by similar releases on installment sales and 
collections and on failures. The latter will not include 
bankruptcy material. 

(b) FHA Enabling Acts have been introduced and 
passed in almost all of the states. Both HOLC and 
FHA are now setting up machinery for the collection of 
delinquent debts; in the former case delinquent mortgages 
and in the latter insured loans. The Washington office 
has been working with both of these organizations with 
a view to utilizing to the fullest extent facilities of N. C. 
C. R. C. service bureaus in such matters. 


(c) Final reports of the retail census for 1933 have 
been published by the Bureau of the Census, in eight 
volumes (and a group of special trade reports). The 
figures contained therein are the work of 14,000 field 
enumerators. These reports compare the figures for re- 
tail distribution in the United States for 1933 with those 
in 1929. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
variety store sales have decreased 25 per cent, the figures 
for 1929 being $904,147, and 1933, $678,167. 

However that may be, the report shows that variety 
stores’ average annual earnings per full-time employee 
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have increased 8 per cent over the same period in 1929. 
The figures are: 1929, $706—1933, $760. This is the 
only group that shows an increase in wages. 

There is to be published very soon a retail credit re- 
port by the Bureau of the Census which will show the 
amount of credit extended by different groups of stores. 
The report will show that the amount of credit extended 
in the wheat states, such as Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, and the southern cotton states, Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, etc., has decreased whereas for the East Atlantic 
States and New England States the amount of credit ex- 
tended is about the same. 


COURT DECISIONS 


(a) A recent decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals (8th Cir.), Federal Trade Commission v. Wallace, 
is of interest at the moment. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission in January, 1924, proceeded against a retail coal 
dealers’ association with headquarters in St. Louis and 
members in Missouri, Illinois and Arkansas. The Trade 
Commission complained that the officers and directors of 
the association “in both their individual and official ca- 
pacity” were operating through boycotts and other means 
to prevent sales to so-called irregular dealers, that is re- 
tail coal dealers not regularly engaged in business and 
not maintaining a stock sufficient to meet reasonable com- 
munity demands. It further appeared from the answers 
of respondents; with the exception of the general man- 
ager, that they had not personally participated in the 
activities of the coal association but that the affairs of the 
organization were under the guidance of their commis- 
sioner, who was given “unlimited authority to use his 
own judgment in all matters.” 

The respondent Wallace sought to justify the activities 
charged and as a part of such justification that the NIRA 
retail code placed a ban upon the so-called illegitimate 
dealers. The court looked at the matter differently, 
however, and while abandonment “of the practices was 
pleaded” held “that abandonment was no bar to a decree 
sustaining the enforcement order, as modified.” In doing 
so the court said, “there is no guarantee that the acts 
complained of will not be renewed if the relief prayed 
is denied.” 

(b) In re Kline (7 ‘Fed. Supp. 850), a bankruptcy 
cause involving disposition of funds in possession of a 
trustee in bankruptcy arising out of leased space in a 
department store in Johnstown, Pa., has recently been 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals (2nd Cir.) 
holding that the funds are trust funds and not the prop- 
erty of the general creditors. The court’s finding of 
facts disclosed that the claimants furnished the mer- 
chandise, made the sales and conducted the business in the 
leased space and paid their own taxes and licenses. 

Bookkeeping and accounting service was furnished by 
the owner of the store, and his credit department ap- 
proved sales and guaranteed collection of all credit ac- 
counts. Kline received 10 per cent on sales and agreed 
to hold funds collected in trust. The funds in dispute 
were collected by the trustee and the receiver in bank- 
ruptcy. That official took the position that the funds 
were trust funds and belonged to claimants, the lessees 
of the leased space. Both courts took the same view. 
(Bank v. Blauner’s Affiliated Stores, Inc., 75 Fed. [2d] 
826.) 
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News of the Credit Women’s Clubs 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


For some time I have been going to write you regard- 
ing our Credit Women’s Dinner Club in Binghamton, 
N. Y. This Club is a unit of the Local Chamber of 
Commerce and has been in existence for some three years. 
We meet for dinner monthly and have a speaker on some 
topic of credit interest. The main purpose of our Club 
is to create a feeling of friendship and greater coopera- 
tion between the women engaged in credit work. 

The “Credit Women’s Page” is very interesting to us 
and we would be glad to exchange notes with the chair- 
men of the various Clubs regarding meetings and the 
work which is being done. 


(Mrs.) EvEtyN WILBvR, President. 
oe 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Considerable interest is being maintained through the 
activities of our new Breakfast Club. Only two morn- 
ing meetings have been held and the attendance is still 
increasing. Meetings are held the third Thursday of 
each month, and a week prior to that date the regular 
publication known as “The Breakfast Table” is pub- 
lished. This bulletin contains personal items that are 
of interest to the general membership, together with an- 
nouncements pertaining to the following meeting. 


—RuvuTH Ross, President. 
> >» » 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The San Francisco Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
was fortunate in having as guest speaker, Mr. Frank T. 
Caldwell, at the last meeting. Mr. Caldwell left for 
St. Louis the following day, but his remarks on the im- 
portance of women in the credit profession made a last- 
ing impression on the minds of all the members. 


—Mary Do tarp, Publicity Chairman. 
> > » 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Minneapolis Credit Women’s Supper Club, still 
in its infancy, but growing fast, is giving its sponsors rea- 
son to be glad it got itself born. Six months ago it was 
“an idea somebody had”; today it is a fact. 

With an imposing constitution and a set of by-laws, 
a regular monthly meeting date, and a steadily growing 
membership, it is going enthusiastically forward with its 
work of cementing friendly relations among credit women 
in Minneapolis. 

—D. A. Hivpen, Publicity Chairman. 
> > » 
Spokane, Wash. 

The spring mornings have swelled the attendance at 
the Breakfast Club meetings and Spokane is concentrat- 
ing on the “On to Seattle” program with the idea of 
bringing home the cup* from the Northwest Council 


_. *A silver cup is being offered as an attendance prize to the Breakfast 
Club having the largest attendance at the Pacific Northwest Conference in 
Seattle, May 12-14. 
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meeting. May 9 is guest morning and we are to have 
our employers and credit managers with us at that time. 


—CAROLINE CLAESON, President. 
> >» » 
Vancouver Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
Our club is making rapid progress with a membership 
of 96. We had almost 100 per cent turn out at our last 
breakfast to hear Dean Bollert of the University of 
British Columbia speak. 
—PAaT ASHBEE, Secretary. 
>» » >» 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Retail Credit Women of Baltimore celebrated 
their first anniversary recently and welcomed their new 
officers and directors with a dinner and dance at The 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. Mr. Godfrey Harris, of the 
May Company, was guest of honor and presented our 
retiring President, Mrs. Betty Weaver, with a floral 
basket. Mr. Harris spoke of the good work accom- 
plished during her regime and wished us progress for 
future years. This affair closed a very successful and 
enjoyable period of business and social activities for our 
first year. 

The first social activity of our second year will be a 
card party to be held May 8 (8 p.m.). We anticipate 
a large attendance and look forward to a pleasant eve- 
ning. Our best hope could be a repetition of the several 
very successful parties held last year. New committees 
have been formed and they have done fine work to date. 
Attendance is on the increase. 

We look forward to having many of our members at- 
tend the National Convention in Rochester, in June, and 
meeting other credit women from the various clubs. 


—Sara E. Berry, Treasurer. 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 
of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 


Ce 
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An Ounce of Prevention-- 
Or a Pound of Cure? 


By I. H. KLINE 
Manager, Pearce Dental Supply Co., Wichita, Kansas 


(A Message to Dentists, reprinted, by permission, from Oral Hygiene) 


HE subject of credits and collections is one in 

which we are not likely to become interested 

through choice; yet, unless our business is on a 
cash basis, it will be necessary for us to interest ourselves 
in this subject. Furthermore, the more interest we take 
in credits, the less attention will it be necessary for us to 
devote to collections. 

Credit means confidence, It is presumed that you are 
confident that anyone to whom you extend credit will 
repay the obligation; but the condition of some dentists’ 
accounts receivable indicates that many of them are too 
optimistic for their own welfare. 

We do not suggest that you become skeptics in this 
matter, for most persons are inherently honest and im- 
bued with good intentions. However, as long as there 
are persons who will not pay their honest debts, it will 
be necessary for every granter of credit to learn as much 
as possible about applicants for credit before parting with 


anything of value—either services or commodities. 





There are instances in which a dentist knows, when 
he performs a service, that he will collect nothing for it. 
He also performs many services for which he should cal- 
lect fees, and fails to do so for no other reason than that 
he reposes too much confidence in the integrity of the 
patient. Many dentists will admit that they do not in- 
vestigate the paying habits of their prospective patients in 
advance of extending credit; in other words, they rely on 
hope and not on foresight. 


Investigate Patients 
It is much wiser to pay the small cost of investigations 
than to risk either the probable loss of accounts, or the 
contribution of generous portions thereof for col- 
lecting them. While some expense is involved, 
of course, there is nothing that will pay as gen- 
erous dividends on the time and money expended. 
If there is a retail credit bureau available the 
task will be much simpler; for, after you acquire 
membership therein, a telephone call will bring 
a prompt and complete record of the paying 
habits of the applicant. (The cost of member- 
ship is very moderate when measured by the 
service rendered. ) 


After you gather all available information it 
will be necessary to decide if the applicant’s 
record is such as to warrant your extending 
credit. If the record is not good you will aid 
yourself, your professional colleagues, and credit 
granters in general, by refusing credit. Do not 
delude yourself by believing that a person who 
does not pay all other creditors satisfactorily 
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THE OUNCE OF 
PREVENTION = CURE 


will pay you promptly; or, that you are a better collector 
than the others. Millions of dollars have been lost by 
such reasoning. 

There is no such person as a better collector, in the 
sense that another has accomplished more along this line 
than you could accomplish by employing similar meth- 
ods. What is often mistaken for superior ability as a 
collector is in reality evidence that somebody has used 
good judgment in granting credit; also that he undoubt- 
edly has had a previous understanding as to how the ac- 
count will be paid. 

Let us emphasize the importance of arranging with 
the patient, in advance, a definite plan for payment of 
the account. 

If due caution is exercised in granting credit and the 
terms prearranged, many of your collection troubles will 
disappear. However, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, some time must be devoted to this task; and 
there are no substitutes for persistent and systematic 
follow-up. To succeed a person must possess these three 
qualifications : 

1. Courage to insist on being paid when accounts are 
due. 

2. Bulldog tenacity that will permit nothing to inter- 
fere with the accomplishment of his purpose. 

3. Determination to hand the account to a reputable 
collection agency or lawyer when he exhausts all rea- 
sonable efforts to collect. 

In the minds of many who do rot know the facts and 
do not care to learn them, the dental profession as a 
group is believed to charge exorbitant fees. You do not 
agree, and neither do we; yet, is there not some founda- 
tion for this belief? 


THE POUND OF 
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Is it not logical to assume that the passive attitude of 
many dentists toward the financial side of their practices 
leaves in the minds of patients the impression that profits 
are so great that it will be no hardship for the dentist 
if he does not collect all his fees? 

It is a fact that claims of unsatisfactory service, or 
inferior restorations, almost invariably come from those 
who do not pay satisfactorily. Such persons do not pos- 
sess enough honor to acknowledge the real reason for 
not paying, but try to satisfy their consciences (or what 
serves for consciences) by devising reasons for their de- 
linquency. A valid complaint of unsatisfactory service 
is rarely ever received from a prompt payer. 

You may have wondered why some persons will pay 
every debt but yours. Does it not seem logical that the 
debtor’s attitude toward the account he owes you is but 
a reflection of your attitude toward it, which he has 
judged by the tendency of the profession to conduct the 
financial side of its practice as if it were not important? 
Why expect anybody to be more interested in the debt 
than you showed yourself to be, when you failed to have 
it understood in advance that credit is a privilege, and 
not something to which anybody has a right! 


Pay Other Debts 

Most debtors who will not pay you will pay their 
other debts. Why? Because they are convinced by other 
credit granters before they are granted credit that the 
privilege will be promptly withdrawn if it is abused. 
The debtor knows he will lose something he values if he 
does not pay satisfactorily. On the other hand, he has no 
fear of being unable to obtain credit from some dentist, no 
matter how bad his record may be with other dentists. 

These conditions will never be as satisfactory as they 
should be until dentists unite to change them. The pro- 
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fession should, as a unit, avail itself of every means of 
obtaining complete information before extending credit, 
discontinue the tendency to take undue risks lest another 
dentist get a case, and utilize every available means of 
compelling payment according to terms. As it is true 
that “in unity there is strength,” why not, as a unit, be- 
come as careful as most merchants in passing on the ap- 
plications for credit, and as systematic and persistent in 
following up collections? Do these things, and the prob- 
lem will soon become less serious. 

If dentists everywhere would adopt the following 
rules, collections would improve, and many debtors who 
have considered dentists as credit “easy marks” would 
have reason to change their minds: 

1. Exercise proper caution in extending credit. 

2. After an account is created, be systematic in sending 
bills on the first of the month. 

3. If the bill is not paid by the twentieth, send a 
polite request in the form of letter or telephone call. 

4. Follow up semimonthly thereafter, making each re- 
minder more insistent than the previous one. 

5. If five or six reminders do not bring results, turn 
the account over to a lawyer or a reputable collection 
agency. (Most of them will handle it on a contingent 
basis.) Nothing will be accomplished by continuing per- 
sonal duns indefinitely. 

Let us emphasize the importance of not delaying final 
action too long, because the probability of collecting an 
account diminishes in direct proportion to the time it is 
allowed to run before final action is taken. From the 
best information available we find that the probability of 
collecting an account thirty days past due is 95 per cent, 
whereas it is only 65 per cent for an account six months 
past due. These facts demonstrate how necessary it is 
to collect accounts before they become past due. 

Dentists today practice preventive dentistry. Why 
should they not then be consistent, and apply the same 
theory of prevention to this matter of credits and col- 
lections? Why not rely on credit information, instead 
of on the collection agency? 

> >» » 

Register now—Twenty-Second Annual Convention 
and Credit-Sales Conference—Rochester, N. Y., June 
18-21, 1935. 
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The Invisibility of the Obvious 


(Continued from page 6.) 


courage and sense. What I have told you I believe to 
be the obvious, which is apparently invisible to our citi- 
zens. 

It is impossible to do nearly all of our work with labor- 
saving devices and expect to have enough jobs to go 
around. The only solution I believe to exist is to make 
the labor-saving devices contribute in order to create new 
work not now being done by private enterprise, and put 
the “flesh and blood” men who are unemployed to work. 
The only cure for unemployment is employment. You 
cannot sell to people who are not working! 

And if the producers continue to be unable to sell, 
more and more millions will become unemployed. Our 
unemployed must be put to work and at a living wage. 
The payment of a small dole will never bring back pros- 
perity. The wage of an American worker should never 
be less than $125 a month. The larger it is the greater 
the prosperity of our nation will be. 
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Subscription Blank 


In accordance with the offer on the back cover of the 
May issue of The Crepir Wor LD, you are hereby author- 
ized to enter “educational subscriptions” for The Crepit 
Wor _p, for one year, at $2.00 a year, for those whose 
names are listed below, all of whom are members of the 
personnel of this organization, which is a bona fide mem- 
ber of the National Retail Credit Association. Check en- 
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Try the “Blue Book” of 
Credit and Collection Letters 


Nearly 3,000 Copies in use by Members! 


SPECIAL PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


(To members only; to nonmembers, 


$1.50 postpaid) 


Order from National Office 











THE CODE AUTHORITY for Periodical Publishing 
and Printing Industry (A-3), 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 
This is to certify that the average circulation per 
issue of THE Crepir Worvp for the six months’ period 
July 1 to and including December 31, 1934, was as 
follows: 
Copies sold: 12,258. 
Copies distributed free 282* 
Total 12,540 
*NoTe: Free copies, as stated to advertisers, includes 
only “Complimentary.” 
Does not include samples distributed to prospects. 
(Signed) ArTHuR H. Hert, Business Manager 
National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Subscribed to and sworn before me on this 27th day 
of April, 1935. 
ELIZABETH §. TUNICA. 
My term expires May, 1, 1936. 
(Notary’s Seal) 





PROXY - - Delegate National Retail Credit Association Convention 
Rochester, N. Y., June 18, 19, 20, 21, 1935 


To Tue Nationa Retait Crepit AssociATION: 4 


I, a member in good standing of the National Retail Credit Association, do hereby appoint and 


ELLA : ‘ioded isiPetaia Stine 


as my proxy, to act as my attorney and in my stead vote my membership at the Convention of the 
National Retail Credit Association, held in Rochester, N. Y., June 18, 19, 20, 21, 1935, for the 
election of officers or on any other matter upon which a vote is taken. 


WITNESs: Signed Mac elon —_ 


Firm 4 Pa een 


Proxies can only be voted by a member in same or adjoining state as signer of proxy. 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 






SaCRED TRUST 


tere | RE: 


Peeseeseeeeeeeesesseeeeees 


SSSSSSSOCOOOOOOOOO 


Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won't you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 

© 


1934 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


SaCRED TRUST 





Peeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeen 


SHSSSSSSOSSSOCECOOOO 


Past Due! 
Prompt payment of this ac- 


count is necessary to protect 
your credit record. 


Safeguard Your Credit— 


It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 

© 1934 TREAT YOUR CREDIT 

ee SaCRED TRUST 
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MEMBER 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


For 





National Retail 
Credit 
Association 











use on 

Dignified—attractive reminders. 
one color on Special ‘‘Gold’’ paper. 

(San Francisco has ordered 25,000 of these 


said Webster. 


Prompt Payment 


More Than Gold” 


© 1934 
s ceeeaceall 


« 
Also-- 


The New Insert 


(RIGHT) 


for use with your 
statements and 
correspondence 


Printed in two colors—red and 

black—on white paper. Actual 

size—31%” x 6”—to fit statement 
envelopes. 


A timely message—to it the 
times! 


Price 


$2.50 
Per Thousand 
Postpaid 


*Exact size of all forms shown 
by dotted lines. 


And - - at the Left - - 
A New “Gold” Emblem 


Sticker 


letters—statements—anywhere! 
Printed in 


for use of members.) 


Price $1.50 per Thousand 


“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,’’ 








Builds 
Good Credit—‘W orth 


N.R.C.A. 


See eee eee eee eee eee 
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Try the New “Gold” Series Stickers! 


Printed One Color - - on Special Gold Paper - - Actual Size* 
(13% in. x 2 in.) - - Five in the Series - - Price $3.00 per Thousand 





POSS 


A Friendly 


Reminder! 
As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
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Let’s Keep 
the Wheels Turning! 


HE National Recovery Program has 

gone a long way in relieving unem- 

ployment. The Government is con- 

stantly developing new public works projects 

—to put people back to work. Slowly but 

surely conditions are improving and the wheels 
of industry beginning to turn again. 

Let’s keep the wheels turning! Credit, prop- 
erly used—money in circulation—these are 
the dynamos of recovery. And the use of in- 
dividual credit will help just as much as the 
use of national credit! 

If every American citizen would make a 
patriotic effort to pay up all his bills—it would 
put billions of dollars into circulation. Money 
that could be used to buy more merchandise— 
stimulate production 
to work! 


and put millions back 





That’s the quickest way 
to relieve unemployment! 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


j St. Louis, Mo. 


Executive Offices 














Order from Your Credit Bureau or the National Office 


Now—“Educational” Subscriptions 
Accepted from Member Stores 
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Sellin' 


By ROBERT M. GRINAGE 
CroAls 24 


Sixty-Two Per Cent Collections by | {psta 


Fifteenth--Before Any Notices 


\iment And Collections 


“The articles in The CREDIT WORLD are 
really an education in themselves!” 


—F. J. Fitzpatrick, Director of Accounts, Kresge Dept. Store, Newark, N. J. 


O MANY requests have been received 
from member stores that Creprr WorLp 
subscriptions be made available to their credit 
department personnel—we have decided to 


inaugurate an “Educational Subscription 
Plan.” 


Under this plan, anyone whose firm is a dona 
fide member of the National Retail Credit 
Association may subscribe to The Crepir 
Wortp. Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 


To the thousands of ambitious workers in 
the credit and collection departments of retail 
stores—many of whom will be the credit ex- 
ecutives of tomorrow—The Crepir Wor.p 
offers, month after month, the latest devel- 
opments in credit methods and practice. 


The only magazine devoted exclusively to 
this field, it’s like a continuous course in re 
tail credit. Every phase of credit, from the 
taking of the application through the vari- 
ous stages of handling the account, is covered 
in practical, “how-we-do-it” articles, written 
by nationally recognized credit authorities. 


New ideas, new methods—monthly tables 
of collection percentages and credit sales and 
collection trends—are regular features: 


Credit Executives Note: For about one-half 
cent a day each, you can put this educational 
material in the hands of your assistants. And 
you'll find it an investment in increased effi- 
ciency! (Note: The $2.00 subscription does 
not carry membership privileges. ) 


Subscription, $2.00 per year—if your firm is a member of this Association 
Use the Subscription Blank on page 32 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE STREET SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Members: Please Mark and Pass On to Possible Subscribers in Your Organization 








